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TWO INDIAN DOCUMENTS. 


EpITED By ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 


I. MIGRATION OF THE WICHITA INDIANS. 


At a council of the Wichita people, held on the Washita 
River, May 19, 1885, Chief Niastor, of the Tawakoni Indians, 
made the following statements: 

When the Wichita Indians lived on the Arkansas River other 
Indians crowded upon them from the north and east, and, after 
a fight, drove them southward, The chief of the Wichitas at 
that time was Todekitsadie. He said that for times immemorial 
his people had lived in the same country, and was driven from 
it only through the onset of the Indians above mentioned, In 
a council it was decided to send a party of explorers to look out 
for a new tract to settle upon. The selected party went south- 
west, and when it struck the Wichita mountains the surrounding 
country pleased them so that they decided to report in favor of 
going there. After their return a council was called, and the party 
of explorers pleaded for emigration to that portion of land, The 
removal was decided upon, and as horses were then unknown, 
the whole people, which was then very numerous, had to walk 
the distance on foot. Arriving from their villages upon the 
Arkansas River at the banks of the North Canadian River, they 
followed it up stream and arrived at the bend of the river, at the 
Red Sand Hills. There they stopped, built lodges and sowed 
their corn. From this location a part of the Wichitas were 
called Tawakoni, for this Wichita word signifies: “river bend 
among red or sand hills”. Having lived there several years 
they felt a desire to remove, and led by Todekitsadie they started 
for the Wichita mountains, supposing that the soil there was 
better adapted for raising Indian corn. After the Wichitas had 
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settled there Todekitsadie died. Niastor also made the addi- 
tional statement, obtained from his mother, that after leaving” 4 , 
the Red Sand Hills on the Canadian River they did not travel 

directly to the Wichita mountains, but remained a few years 

north of the (False) Washita River, set up farms near the mouth 

of Sugar Creek (north of Anadarko), and were forced from there 

only through a general inundation, which flooded all the lands 

around the Washita, of which Sugar Creek is a tributary, join- 

ing it from the north near the agency buildings. They then . 

fled to the Wichita mountains, and this occurred in the time of 

Niastor’s grandfather. Niastor was born there in 1837, near 

Mount Scott, and his mother was also born in the Wichita 
mountains, but the earlier emigration of the people from the 
Arkansas River took place at the time of his great-grandfather. 

The tract where their villages then stood was in the neighbor- 

hood of Wichita City, Sedgwick County, Southern Kansas, and 
flint-heads, with pottery, are now found at their former settle- 

ments. To this abstract of the tradition I add the deposition 

made by Niastor in its original terms, since many points are 

made more clear by it. . I have received this document through 

the kindness of Mr. H. Kuhn, clerk of the Comanche, Kiowa 

and Wichita Agency, under date of August 23, 1885. < 


At a council of the Wichitas, May 19, 1885, Niastor, chief of 
the Tawakonie, said: ‘“ My mother told me that her father said 
she was born on the Arkansas River, below where the town of 
Wichita now is, and where there were holes in the ground in 
which could be found flint heads for arrows and also pottery, 
near where the Osage country now is. My great-grandfather 
told my mother that when the Wichitas lived on the Arkansas 
River the Indians from the north and east crowded and fought 
them, and drove them this way ; that at that time To-de-kits-a-die 
(meaning “ Boy chief”) was the chief of the Wichitas. He told 
my mother that our people had always lived there, but after the 
Indians fought them our people held a council and concluded to 
move away from there. Some of our people were selected to 
go and look out for a country, The party selected went south- 
west until they saw the mountains now called Wichita mountains, 
and liked the country very much. They returned to the village 
and then our chief men called a council and heard what the 
returned party said about the land they had seen, that it pleased 
them, and that they wanted all of our people to go there. At 
that time there were a great many Wichitas, and our people had \ 
never seen any horses (there were none in the country), and 
when our people left their villages on the Arkansas River to go 

south, they all had to walk. When they arrived at the North 
Canadian, they traveled up that river till they came to the Red 
Sand Hills in the bend of the river, where they made villages 
and raised corn. It was there that some of our people were first 
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called “‘To-wa-co-nies,” because they lived in sand hills in the 
bend of the river. To-wa-co-nie is a Wichita Indian word 
meaning “bend in the river among red hills or sand hill”. Our 
people, after living there some years raising corn, got tired, and 
the “Boy, chief” (To-de-kits-a-die) told them that they would all 
go to the Wichita mountains, which was a better country for 
raising corn. To-de-kits-a-die died after our people had settled 
in the Wichita mountains.” 

“I forgot to tell you that my mother told me when the Wichitas 
moved from the Red Hills on the Canadian River, they remained 
for some years north of the Washita River, and made farms near. 
the mouth of Sugar Creek, and while they lived on the Washita 
there was a big freshet which covered all the bottoms and flooded 
the whole country, after.which our people moved to the Wichita 
mountains. This was during the life-time of my grandfather, 
and my mother was born in the Wichita mountains. I am now 
forty-eight years old, and was born near Mount Scott. My 
mother was very old when she died,-thirteen years ago. She 
was much older than Es-quit-cho is now.” ; 

“The Wichitas a long time ago were called Pawnee Picques, 
but our people did not call themselves by that name, and I do 
not know why we were called by that name.” 

N1-as-ToR, Ais KX mark. 
Witness: Chief of the Towaconie.” 
(Signed) E. B. TownsEnp. 


For a better understanding of the relations among the Pani 
tribes in the Indian Territory, it will be well to consider that the 
name Wichita represents a tribe as well as a c/an of that tribe. 
The Wichita tribe had the following seven clans, as ascertained 
by Rev. Owen J. Dorsey, in 1881, from a Tawakoni man called 
Na-ashtuwi, who is probably identical with our Niastor: 

1. Witchita. 2, Towakarehu. 3. Wé-eko (Wéko, Waco, Hueco). 
4. Akwetch. 5. Sidahetch. 6. Kishkat. 7. Kiri-eshkitsu. 

Here the difficulty is to find out whether these names repre- 
sent originally different tribes who became the allies of the 
Wichita, or totemic gentes, into which the main stock of the 
Wichita had gradually diverged. The language of the Towa- 
karehu or Towakoni is about identical with that of the Wichita, 
but that of the Wéko shows more disparity. 

The name by which the Wichita originally called themselves 
was Tawayash, Tawaihash; also spelled Towiache, Towache, 
Toayas, Toweeash. Their present appellation, Wichita, which 
they apply to themselves, is thought tobe of Osage origin, and 
to mean “migrating,” “ removing”. 

The other name as mentioned by Niastor is French and should 
read Pawnees piqués (not Picques), that is, the tattoed Pawnees. 
Another appellation—Pawnee Picts—smacks of book-learning, 
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for it is taken from the Scotch tribe of the Picti or “ tattoed,” so 
called by a Latin term at the time of the Romans. The third 
name mentioned by Niastor as applied to the Wichita Indians, 
Kitikades or “Painted Eyelids,” as he renders it, is the name 
given to them by the Pawnees proper, and is pronounced Kiri- 
kuris or Kidikuris. 

James H. Deer, a Caddo interpreter consulted by me in 1886 
during his presence in Washington, D, C., agreed with the state- 
ment given above, that Wichita was an Osage term signifying 
“moving about,” and as to the name of Tawakoni he heard 
from the Wichita that it belonged to their language and signified 
“sand hill bend”. The Wacos, another cognate tribe, now count 
only seventy people, and their name means “migrating” in 
Wichita, by which, he said, their travels or raids into Mexico 
are referred to. The Red Sand Hills above mentioned are now 
known as the Red Alls, and lie on the banks of the North Cana- 
dian within the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, ten miles 
above Darlington, Indian Territory. 

The remnants of all these tribes have been gathered for the 
last twenty years or more in the Indian Territory, north of the 
Washita River, and in 1889 showed the following population: 
Wichita Indians 176, Tawakoni 145, Waco 64, Kichai 63, Caddo 


539; total 987. 





II, REMOVAL OF THE TAENSA INDIANS. 
M. D’ABBADIE A LA NLLE ORLEANS LE IO AVRIL 1764.* 


“Le village. des Taensas des environs de la Mobile, qui devoit 
passer dans la Riviére rouge avec les Apalaches et celui des 
Pakanas des Alibamons sont venus me trouver. Et ‘m’ont 
demandé d’aller s’établir sur la Rive droite du fleuve a la Fourche 
des Chetimachas distante de 30 lieues environ dela Nouvelle Or- 
léans, Je n’ai pu leur refuser cette grace et je me suis prété 
d’autant plus volontiers 4 leurs établissement dans cette partie 
que J’y vois des avantages sensibles pour la colonie. Ces deux 
villages sont Composés de pres de 200 personnes les Taensas 
sont Chasseurs et Cultivateurs et seront d’une bonne ressource a 
la Nouvelle Orléans.—Les Pakanas Alibamous nous procureront 
bien la méme ressource, mais un avantage plus réel-ce serait de 
les opposer aux Tchaktas si ceux ci vonlaient tenter quelques 
incursions sur nos possessions. Ils en sont naturellement ennemis 
et les Tchaktas les craignent.” 


Upon inquiries made by me about the documentary evidence 
concerning the ultimate fate of the Taensa people after leaving 
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*From a package marked “Correspondance general cen ” Volume XIV 
Preserved in the archives of the Minibtry of the Marine, Pari ’ 


ine, Pari 
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the hospitable shores of Mobile Bay and Alabama River, I received 
from Mr. Pierre Margry, who is editing the colonial documents 
concerning French North America preserved at the “ Ministére 
de la Matine,” the above piece, with its defective punctuation, 
the contents of which he will probably enibody in the next 
volume of his “ Découvertes et Etablissements des Frangais,” in 
course of publication in Paris since 1880. The translation is as 
follows: 


“MR. D’'ABBADIE AT NEW ORLEANS; APRIL 10, 1764. 


“The village of the Taénsas in the vicinity of Mobile, the in- 
mates of which had to pass over to the Red River with the 
Apalaches and the Pakanas-Alibamons, have called upon me to 
ask permission for settling upon the right-hand bank of the 
(Mississippi) river at the Shetimasha fork, which is distant from 
New Orleans about thirty leagues. I could not refuse to accede 
to their demand, and have countenanced their project to settle 
at that spot, so much more willingly as I consider it of advantage 
to the colony. The two villages comprehend nearly 200 per- 
sons. The Taensas are hunters and tillers of the soil, and will be 
of great support to the City of New Orleans; whereas the 
Pakanas-Alibamons will furnish the same help to us, though a 
more real advantage to us would be to oppose them to the 
Chactas, should they attempt to make forays on our possessions. 
They are their natural enemies, and the Chactaws are afraid of 
them.” 

In the March number, 1885, of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
Dr. D. G. Brinton has revoked in doubt the authenticity of the 
Taensa “Grammar” and “ Popular Songs,” published three years 
before by Messrs. Maisonneuve & Co., Paris. To arrive at this 
end he asserts that the Taensa people, after leaving their old 
home between Vicksburg and Natchez, on the west side of the 
Mississippi River, they remained for ten or twelve years upon a 
temporary cession of land,* and a while after this disappeared 
entirely, so that in 1740, or thereabouts, certainly not one Taensa 
remained in existence. All this is based on an entire misconcep- 
tion of the historic facts. The Northern Taensas, after having fled 
down the Mississippi River from the fury of the Chicasa Indians, 
were by the French authorities finally settled on the western 
site of Mobile Bay, below Fort St. Louis, and thirty miles above 
Fort Condé (now the site of Mobile City, Alabama). This same 
people was now called the Southern Taensa; it continued to 
exist long after 1740, for by the present document of 1764 it is 
proved ‘that its population, joined to that of the Pakanas, was 
two hundred souls. In Louisiana, they reappear in 1805 upon 
the Red River, and in Rev. Schermerhorn’s Report of 1812 in 





*They lived from 1706 to 1714 upon the arave farm, on the Mississippi River, 
where the French commander had placed thi 
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the same tracts. Since the arguments of Dr. Brinton against the 
authenticity of the Taensa language and especially against the 
songs of 1827 are largely based upon the alleged early disap- 
pearance of the whole tribe, we may gather from this how shaky 
the whole of his “discovery” really is, although he is still harp- 


_ing on it, whenever any opportunity presents itself. 


After peace had been concluded between France and Great 
Britain and the French lands had been ceded to the English, 
the tribes dwelling south of the Ohio River held a meeting at 
Mobile, in the spring of 1764, to decide upon the new course to 
be pursued against the now all-absorbing power. The following 
tribes resolved to expatriate themselves rather than to abandon 
their old friends, the French colonists, and followed them to the 
west of the Mississippi River: the six lower towns of the Chacta, 
the Taensas, Biloxis, Pascagoulas and a portion of the Alibamus. 

Very little is known in history about the Pakanas, who figure 
here as a part of the Alibamus. Theirname is Chacta, and they 
are perhaps identical with the Nanipakna, once at the mouth of 
the Alabama River. Their name signifies the “upper ones,” oe 
“those above”. During the nineteenth century Pakanas arr 
mentioned in Louisiana, west of Middle Sabine River. 

The spot on the Mississippi River where the two tribes wished 
to settle, is the point near Donaldsonville, where the great river 
sends a portion of its waters to the gulf by the Bayou Lafourche. 
It is a place of importance in Indian and colonial history, and 
the eastern part of the Shetimasha people formerly held this 
bayou in its entire length. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS RACES. 
By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


America is called the New World, and so it is, for it is newly 
discovered. Our claim, however, is that America is also an old 
world, and compares well with other countries in this respect. 
We invite our readers into the field of American antiquities and 
would call attention to the prehistoric tokens and remains which 
are so numerous. We are well assured that there are many 
things which will interest them, and that much may be learned 
from the study of American archeology. 

History is but recent, but we open the door from the historic 
to the prehistoric, and at once perceive the ancient. The vista 
ot a long past opens before us. It stretches beyond our vision, 
and we are surprised at its magnitude and varicty. There is, 
indeed, an air of obscurity covering a portion of it and deep 
mystery enshrouding it; but this is the case in all lands, We 
may not hope to extend the period ot our history beyond the 
Discovery, but we may find a prehistoric era which will be well 
worthy of study. It is remarkable that the study of the mon- 
uments in the east has the effect to extend history farther back 
into the remote past and to bring up the prehistoric and shorten 
the traditionary. In America the effect is to lengthen the pre- 
historic and to make the traditionary more real. 

To illustrate: Egypt has a history which extends far back into 
the remote past, but what occurred before history is unknown. 
The same may be said of Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria and India. 
The historv of these countries is carried back constantly by new 
discoveries; nevertheless, deeper obscurity has come upon pre- 
historic times. It wasthe ambition of these eastern races to be 
considered very ancient, but the fabulous dates have been dis- 
proved, and yet the mysterity still remains. China is supposed 
to have had a history which reached back hundreds of thousands 
of years. Such extreme antiquity is denied to China, but her 
earliest history is acknowledged to be uncertain and obscure. 
Greece has had a more modern beginning, but evén in Greece 
history was preceded by mythology, and that mythology is dim 
and shadowy. The early history of Rome is perhaps better 
known, but a mysterious people is supposed to have occupied 
Italy before the Latins migrated from the east. In Scandinavia 
we find the story of the Sea kings. These figure conspicuously 
as the earliest heroes, but other people dwelt there long before 
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the Sea kings. In Great Britain there were also mysterious 
races. We go back of the Norman conquest to find the Celts 
and Saxons, and go back of the Celts and Saxons to find the 
Britons and the Basques, who were comparatively modern, 
We read the story of King Arthur and his Round Table and the 
tales of the Druids as marking the earliest period of history, but 
we find the prehistoric people of Great Britain preceding all. 
The same may be said of the continent of Europe. We 
go back to the days of Minnesingers and to the earliest tradi- 
tionary periods, but long before 
thesethere were races in Europe. 
In America also there were mys- 
terious races. Here the one 
great event of history was the 
landing of Columbus. It is, 
however, a very modern event. 
The prehistoric period in Amer- 
ica was much more ancient and 
prolonged than the historic, and 
yet there is great obscurity over 
the entire period. 

We have set before us the sub- 
ject of this chapter, ‘“‘ The Mys- 
terious Races,” especially those 
found in America. We are to 
take the monuments and the rel- 
ics as an evidence that such races 
have existed, but we are to study 
these as our special source of in- 
formation, We call them the 
prehistoric races, and yet may 
treat them as though they were 
historic. 

I. We are to begin with the 
paleolithic age. It is now ac- 
knowledged that there was a pale- 
olithic age in America as well as 
in Europe. It is perhaps due to the investigations of Dr. C. C. 
Abbott that the first discovery of the paleolithic age in America 
was made. This consisted in the finding of many rude relics in 
the gravel beds near Trenton, New Jersey—relics which strongly 
resemble the paleolithics of Europe. It was tollowed, however, 
by the discovery of quartz implements in the vicinity of River 
Falls, Minnesota, by Miss Francis E. Babbit. Figs. 3 and 4.* 


Fig. 1—Paleolithic Relic, St. Acheul Type. 





*The cuts show the location of the gravel beds at Trenton and River Falls. They 
also illuscrase the relation of these beds to the ancient rivers and to the loop in the 
moraines. Other relics have been “discovered at Medora, Indiana, and at Loveland 
a = at Newcomerstown, Ohio. These were also at the edge of the same great 
ce sheet, 
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The terminal moraine of the “great glacial sea” stretches across 
the continent, leaving the marks of the progress and decline of 
the ice age throughout the northern borders, Scattered along 
this terminal moraine at various points these relics have been dis- 
covered which show that man existed even in the “ice age”. 
They are not found at very great depths nor are they associated 
with remains which indicate very great age; but so far as they 
go, they help us to understand the mystery of man’s beginning. 
The condition of man was primitive, scarcely more than a savage 
who gained his subsistence by 
fishing and who dwelt upon 
the edge of the ice sheet and 
fabricated rude relics. If more 
of the extinct animals had been 
found associated with his re- 
mains or fragments of the food 
upon which he had subsisted 
had been discovered, we 
should know something of his 
condition. All that we can 
say about this mysterious race 
is that they used rude stone 
weapons and that they be- 
longed to the paleolithic age. f 

The date of man’s first ap- 
pearance is now unknown. { 
Some carry back the paleo- 
lithic age through the entire 
preglacial period, making the 
two contemporaneous; while 
others introduce it at the close 
of the glacial period, making 
the age of man in America 
about ten thousand years. The 
prevalence of man at the close 
of the period is certainly to 
be acknowledged. The pale- 
olithic relics are wide-spread, 
and show that paleolithic man 
was present in many places. Wecall attention to the cuts (Figs. 
I and 2) here, which illustrate the paleolithic relics which are 
found in Europe and America. The specimen represented as- 
European was described by Dr. Thomas Wilson in THE AmMERI- 
CAN ANTIQUARIAN and is called by him the Chellean or St. Acheul 
type.* The American specimen was described in the same journal 
by Dr. C. C. Abbott and is said to be a good representative of 





Fig. 2.—Paleolithic Relic from the Delaware, 





*See American Antiquarian, Vol X, p. 6; Vol. VII, p. 308; Vol. VIII, p. 44. Also 
Popular Science Monthly for J uly, 1891. 
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the argillite of the Delaware. Dr. Abbot speaks of others in 
the shape of rude axes, some of which exhibit an imperfect 
groove, as if intended for a handle, near the middle. See Plate. 
; amma it will be noticed that there is a strik- 
ia unena Fos ft i ii] ing resemblance between the relics 
wl! A Fm found in America and those found in 
AD ct Europe. The shape is that of a pear. 
isa thy UW ~The European specimens generally 
eine \< : . : 

\' Kuve) ~contain a gloss upon them, which is 
ws called the patina, and frequently have 
i dendrites upon the surface, which are 
sure signs of age. The American 
, specimens very rarely have the patina 
or the dendrites. Prof. Wright, how- 
ever, says that the relic discovered by 
Mr. W. C. Mills, in 1889, at New- 
comerstown, fifteen feet below the sur- 
face, has the patina characteristic of 
the genuine flint implements of great 

age in.the valley of the Somme.” 
2. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of the auriferous gravels and lava 
beds. The discovery of a fragment of a human skull associated 
with the bones of the mastodon in the auriferous gravels of Table 
Mountain, at the depth of 180 feet, in 1857, was an event which 
excited interest among all the learned societies in Aimerica and 
Europe. A few years later, in 1866, 
Prof. J. D. Whitney announced the 
discovery ot a skull, nearly complete, 
at a depth of about 130 feet. This 
was in Calaveras County, on the west- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevadas. The 
deposit rested on a bed of lava, and 
was covered with several layers of vol- 
canic deposits. The skull was imbed- 
ded in consolidated gravel, in which 
were several other fragments of human 
bones and remains of some small ani- 
mals and the shell of a land snail. 
Much discussion followed this discov- 
ery. Many were inclined to doubt 
its genuineness. Some maintained that 
the miners had perpetrated a trick, as 
the skull was taken from the shaft of 
one of the ancient mines. Profes- 
sor Whitney, however, published a letter, in which he maintained 
the genuineness of the find, and claimed for the skull extreme 
antiquity. His words are; “TI feel no hesitation in saying that 




















Fig. 3.—Place of the Second “ Find,” 
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we have unequivocal proofs of the existence of man on the 
Pacific Coast prior to the glacial periods, prior to the existence 
of the mastodon and the elephant, and at a time when animal 
and vegetable life were entirely different from what they are now, 
and since which a vertical erosion of from two thousand to three 
thousand feet of hard rock strata has taken place.” He pub- 
lished a monograph on auriferous gravels, in which he described 
the various localities where steatite pots and ollas and mortars 
had been found, some of them at the depth of fifty feet. Major 
J. W. Powell has shown that these were just such mortars as are 
found on the surface and so should be classed with neolithic 
relics of an advanced type. Fig. 5. It should be said also of 
the Calaveras skull itself that it gives contradictory evidence. 
While in some respects it resembles the Eskimo type, it is far 
from being such a skull as one _ 
would expect to find in the gravel 
beds. Judging from its position 
we should consider this perhaps 
the most ancient relic which has 
been discovered, and might con- 
clude that it proved that man 
existed in the tertiary period, 
but an examination of the skull 
would lead to the opposite con- 
clusion. The Neanderthal skull 
stands in the world of science 
as the representative of the most 
ancient of the human race. The 
Calaveras skull is in strong con- 
trast with the Neanderthal, It 
was found at a greater depth and 
should be the older, but it was 
































superior and so would be classed 42341 
as the younger. 3 * 
Dr. Thomas Wilson sums up tie, stasis ont Bete. 





the characteristics of paleolithic 
man as far as known. ‘He was short of stature and strong of 
limb. His head was long in proportion to its breadth, his under 
jaw was square and heavy, and his chin sloped backward, and 
he had a retreating forehead. His skull was small in front and 
large behind.” No such characteristics can be recognized in the 
ancient American. Jt is a theory with some that the paleo- 
lithic man of Europe migrated through Northern Asia and sur- 
vives in the Eskimo of the present. This is indeed possible. 
This paleolithic man might, in the very early ages, have passed 
over the bridge formed by the Aleutian Islands. He may have 
migrated southward, keeping on the edge of the “ice sheet.” 
He may afterward, after the ice sheet retired, moved northward, 
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leaving a few stray specimens buried in the gravel-beds, but the 
ollas and the mortars are still unaccounted for. 

In reference to the relics found in these gravels, Prof. F. G. 
Wright says: “I was so fortunate as to run upon evidence of a 
previously unreported instance of the discovery of a stone mortar 
under Table Mountain. This mortar was found in 1887, 100 
feet below the surface and 175 feet in a horizontal line from the 
edge of the basalt; made from a small boulder, It is six and a 
half inches through the hollow, being about three and a half 
inches in diameter and three inches deep. Another mortar was 
discovered in 1879, and was reported in 1891 as coming from 
undisturbed gravel, and a pestle was presented by Mr. J. F. 
Becker to the Geological Society with the assurance that Mr. 
Clarence King took it with his own hands, 
twenty years before, from the gravel under 
Table Mountain.”* 

The Nampa Image has excited much at- 
tention. It has been described by Prof. 
Wright.t It was discovered at Boise City, 
Idaho Territory, in an artesian well ata depth 
of 320 feet and 200 feet below the lava rock, 
in a layer of coarse sand, and immedi- 
ately above a vegetable soil. The deposits 
may have been caused by some ancient ob- 
struction of the Snake River, or by some 
sudden flood caused by the melting of the 
glaciers of Yellowstone Park. The image, according to one 
account by Professor Wright, was made of clay—the same kind 
of clay which came out in balls from the well. According to 
another it was carved out of rather fine pumice stone, though in 
his last report it was made of slightly baked clay, encrusted with 
a coating of red oxide of iron. It was an inch and a half long. 
It came up in the sand pump through the heavy iron tubing, six 
inches in diameter.{ See Figs.6and 7. “The high degree of 
art displayed is noteworthy and the proportions are perfect, and 
there is a pose of the body that is remarkable. These differentiate 
it from anything that has been found among the relics of the 
Mound-builders.” 

Another discovery was the so-called “ fossil foot-prints.” It 
was made by Dr. Earl Flint, of Nicaragua. The “ foot-prints” 
were found in the solid tufa in the neighborhood of Lake Mana- 
gua. He found also in the same vicinity a cave which con- 
tained “rock inscriptions,” some of them in the shape of sun 
symbols. His theory was that the foot-prints and inscriptions 
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were made at a very ancient date, and that man existed as early 
as the eocene or miocene. Imprints were sent. to Prof. Baird, 
to Dr. D. G. Brinton and to Prof. F. W. Putnam and with them 
specimens of the shells which were found with the “foot-prints.” A 
See Plate I.' This discovery caused considerable discussion, but : 
Dr. Brinton and others took the ground that the “tufa” in 
which the foot-prints were imbedded may have been the result of 
an eruption, comparatively recent, and that the shells and other 
associated tokens do not show great age. The claim that the 
Cave-dwellers were capable of marking complicated sun symbols 
upon the rocks, and of protecting their feet with sandals as they 
walked over the tufas, is not in keeping with the idea of great 
antiquity. Certainly man who was associated with extinct ani- 2 
mals was not likely to have attained to any such advanced state. rhs 


II. We turn next to the Cave-dwellers. It is due to the 
naturalist Lund that the discovery of Cave-dwellers in America 
was made. In a cave excavated in 
the limestone on the borders of a 
lake in the province of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, he dug out the bones of 
morethan thirty individuals. Mixed 
up promiscuously with the human 
remains were found those of several 
animals still extant in the same re- 
gion. Pursuing his researches, he 
explored more than a _ thousand 
caves, but in only six of them did 
he find human bones associated 
with extinct animals. He succeeded 
in gathering complete specimens of 
forty-four species now extinct, in- 
cluding a rodent of the size of the 
tapir, a peccary twice as large as 
the living species ; a megatherium, 
large cat, bigger than a jaguar; a 
smilodon, a large animal akin to the 
saber toothed tiger; an edentate 
of the size of the tapir; and also a Sig. 8—Retie from Cave, 
species of the horse, similar to our own; a llama and several 
monkeys. Lund claims the presence of man on the American 
continent from very remote antiquity, that his appearance dated 
in South America not only earlier than any prehistoric period, 
but even earlier in the prehistoric period than is claimed for 
man in Europe, as several species of animals have disappeared 
from the fauna since his advent. Another explorer, Ameghino, 
also tells us that on the banks of the little stream of Frias, ey 
twenty leagues from Buenos Ayres, he met with human fossils ay 
mixed with charcoal, pottery, burnt and scratched bones, arrow 
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heads, chisels. stone knives, together with a number of bones of 
extinct animals on which were marks of chopping, evidently 
done by the hand of man. Ameghino’s discoveries led to long 
discussions. Burmeister rejected the theory of the contem- 
poranity of man and mammals whose. bones were found to- 
gether, the Argentine Scientific Society even refusing to listen to 
a memoir upon this subject. 

A discussion has arisen about the caves and the geological 
time which we must assign to the upper stratum where the 
human bones were found. Darwin considers it recent, Bur- 
meister assigns it to the quaternary, while Lund thinks they are 
alluvial deposits. The discoveries in North America are no less 


ESS 


SSS 
Figs. 9 and 10.— 
curious, though we accept them with a little more confidence,* 
See Figs. 8, 9, and 10. Here the Cave-dwellers, so far as 
they have been discovered have proved to. be comparatively 
modern. There are no examples in which the Cave-dwellers 
and extinct animals were associated. A great contrast exists be- 
tween caves in North America and those in Europe. We call 
attention to the cut (Plate II) which represents a cave at Gailen- 
reuth,in Bavaria. It shows how the bones of man were deposited 
by the floods which filled the caves at intervals and how the 
stalagmites gradually accumulated and covered over the layers 
of bones with a rocky crust. In contrast with this are the shelter 
caves which were occupied by the Cliff-dwellers. In them were 
the houses of the people, and all the conveniences for permanent 
abode. The cuts show that American Cave-dwellers were neo- 
lithic, not paleolithic. Fig. 11. 

Caves have been discovered on the northwest coast, in Cali-. 
fornia, associated with kitchen middens. Shelter caves have 
been discovered near the Atlantic coast. One of them, near 
Chickies, Pa., has been described by S. S. Haldeman. It is said 


*See Nadaillac’s Prehistoric American, page 23. Nott. & Gliddon, page 350. Arch- 
ives de Museo Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, 1876. 
+*We give s few cuts of the relics taken from the caves in France. These are de- 
scribed by Dr. Thomas Wilson and classed with the Mousterien epoch, which he 
rds as eouteggetnry with the glacial period. Another relic illustrates the Made- 
leinien epoch. Ihis epoch was marked by the presence of the reindeer, figures of 
the reindeer, mammoth and cave-bear having been found engraved on tusk’s, deer’s 
horns and flat stones. These were found in shelter caves. 

















to have contained many rude stone relics as well as human re- 


mains. Shelter caves have been 
described by C. C. Baldwin and 
M. C. Read, as found at Elyria 
and Newbury, Ohio. These 
contain many bone relics, such 
as awls, needles, chisels and 
various other rude articles. They 
resemble the tools used by the 
aborigines and can ,hardly be 
ascribed to an ancient race. 
They illustrate, however, one 
point—that the condition of the 
Cave-dwellers and early hunters 
has been perpetuated among the 
hunters and savages of this con- 
tinent. The absence of the 
bones of extinct animals as well 
as the character of the relics 
would prove that they were com- 
paratively modern.* Col. Charles 
Whittlesey held that there were 
three races in Ohio, the first be- 
ing the Mound-builders, the sec- 
ond being the Cave-dwellers, the 
third being the Indians; but 
Prof. Read held that there was 
a race preceding the Mound- 
builders, a race whose skulls 
were very thick and of a low type, 
Prof. F. W. Putnam draws a dis- 
tinction between early Mound- 
builders and late Indians, assign- 
ing to the latterthe long, narrow 
skulls so common, but to the 
former the round skulls, and con- 
siders that these were of South- 
ern origin. 

A shelter cave was discovered 
near San Jose, in California, by 
Dr. Stephen Bowers. It con- 
tained a number of baskets, in 
which were bundles of painted 
sticks, covered with peculiar 
signs, probably the outfit of a 
modern “medicine man.” Caves 
have also been found in Utah, 
but as the remains of man were 
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associated with ears of corn and other relics, we conclude that 
they were extremely modern. There were Cave-dwellers in the 
Mound-builders’ territory. Prof. Putnam has described several 
in Tennessee. There were mummies in one of these caves, 
dessicated bodies of natives which had been deposited, but 
which the salt had preserved, making them to resemble mum- 
mies. Some of these bodies were covered with feather head- 
dresses and feathered robes and other equipments, resembling 
those used by later races. 

The cave described by Rev. Edward Brown as found in West 
Salem, Wisconsin, is also to be mentioned here. There were 
rude picture writings on this cave—pictures of animals and of 
hunters shooting the animals. Mr. T. H. Lewis has described 
several caves situated in Minnesota and Iowa. There were in 
these caves various inscriptions which resemble totems of the 
modern tribes, though it is not known by what tribe they were 
recorded. A cave has been found near the great Cahokia 
Mound, and near the cave was formerly the remarkable rock in 
scription which was discovered by Marquette and which has 
given rise to the tradition about the fabulous animal called 
Piassa. There is a mystery about the Cave-dwellers of America. 
We go over the entire period which elapsed between the time of 
the gravel-beds and the “ ice age” and the presence of the modern 
Indian hunters, and find that the cave-dwelling is scattered at 
intervals along the whole period, 

IV. The Kitchen Middens and Shell Heaps.—These are very 
numerous, and form an interesting subject. They show the prog- 
ress of human society, and form another link in the chain. Shell 
heaps are found on the Atlantic coast, scattered at intervals from 
Maine to Florida, These have been described by Prof. Putnam, 
Prof. Wyman, Dr. Brinton, Dr. Rau and others, Kitchen mid- 
dens are common on the Pacific coast. They extend from 
Alaska through Oregon to California. The kitchen middens or 
shell heaps of the northwest coast are most interesting. These 
have been described by William H. Dall. His statement is that 
there were three stages of occupation in this region—one marked 
by the deposits of a so-called “littoral” people, who fed upon 
shell-fish and were unacquainted with the use of fire; the second 
was marked by the “shell heaps” left by a race of early fisher- 
men; athird was the period of the Cave-dwellers, He ascribes 
these caves to hunters, and says that they were used as tempor- 
ary camps rather than as dwellings. The relics of the three 
periods—the littoral, the fishing and hunting—show a very con- 
siderable progress. They were associated with lower, middle 
and upper mammalian layers, and so indicate successive periods 
of time. Shell heaps have been discovered containing “hut rings” 
deeply imbedded in the layers, showing the coast was occupied 
through long periods. Those in Oregon and in California have 
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been described by Mr. Paul Schumacher. He speaks of them 
as divided into temporary camps and regular settlements, the 
relics in the “heaps” varying according to the locality. In 
Southern California “tons of flint chips are found scattered about 
in all directions; knives, arrow-heads and spear-heads in large 
numbers. There were graves in some of these, and painted slabs — 
placed over the graves. Cups, ornaments, shell-beads and cook- 
ing utensils were also found. Sandstone mortars of large size, 
with pestles, an assortment of cups of serpentine, spear-heads of 
obsidian, lance-points of chalcedony, a bronze cup filled with 
red paint, corroded iron knives, the relics all showing great 
variety and indicating successive periods of time, the last period 
being as late as the time of the Spanish occupation.” 


There are shell heaps also in the interior, These contain 
fresh water shells and illustrate the fact that the natives every- 
where gained their subsistence from the waters. We may take 
the evidence that fishermen, hunters, agricultural people and vil- 
lagers dwelt in various, localities about the continent, The 
theory of the gradual progress of mankind is demonstrated here 
as in Europe. The American races stretched from the Arctic 
Circle to Terra del Fuego, but a great variety is exhibited by 
them. It is a question whether we can ascribe to them aborig- 
inal unity or say that they were all indigenous. 


V. We now come to the period of the mammoth and the mas- 
todon. There is a mystery about this period. {There is no 
doubt that these animals once existed on this continent and that 
they may have been contemporaneous with man. It is not 
improbable that the Mound-builders were acquainted with the 
mammoth, In the “bottom land” of the Bourbouse River, 
Gasconade County, Missouri, Dr. Koch discovered the remains 
of amastodon. The animal had sunk in the mud of the marshes, 
borne down by its own weight, and being unable to regain its 
footing, had fallen on its right side. Here it was attacked by 
aborigines, who threw at it arrows, stones and pieces of rock, 
and succeeded in lighting fires around it, to which the heaps of 
cinders, some of them six feet high, still bore witness. Some 
of the rocks weighed no less than twenty-five pounds and had 
been brought from a great distance. The following year he 
made a similar discovery in Brinton County, Missouri. Here, 
under the thigh bone of a mastodon, he found an arrow of pink 
quartz, and a little farther off he found four other arrows, all of 
which had been shot at the mastodon. Unfortunately Koch’s 
want of scientific knowledge and the exaggerations with which 
he accompanied his story at first, threw some discredit upon the 
facts themselves, but the recent discoveries of Dr. Hughey in 
Iowa and Nebraska, and by the author in Ohio, have now con- 
firmed them. In-all of these localities the bones of the mastodon 
were mixed with ashes, traces of fire and arrow-heads and stone 
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weapons were in close proximity. The animals in all cases seem 
to have been mired in the peat beds and attacked by the men 
who lived in prehistoric times. In the Davenport Academy 
there are two pipes made in imitation of the elephant or masto- 
don. One of these pipes is said to have been taken out from 
the depths of a mound in Louisa County, Iowa. A German 
clergyman, Rev. A. Blumer, having first discovered it, handed 
it to Rev. J. E. Gass, his companion in exploration. It is un- 
reasonable to doubt the genuineness of this find, even if the re- 
markable discoveries 
which were made by 
the latter gentleman 
have been discredited. 
A second elephant 
pipe (Fig. 13), which 
had been discovered 
in a corn-field by a 
German farmer by the 
name of Myers, after- 
wards came into the 
hands of Mr. Gass. 
Three celebrated tab- 
lets were discovered 
by Mr. Gass in the 
mound on the Cook 
farm, near Davenport. 
On one of these tab- 
lets is a hunting scene 
containing thirty fig- 
ures of animals and 
men, the animals be- 
ing deer, bear, wolf 
and fish, and one of 
them resembling an 
elephant. The tablets 
have not been re- 
garded as genuine. One of them contains a cremation scene, 
though the mounds of the locality give no trace of cremation 
having been practiced, 


We shall speak next of the salt mines, cypress rafts, peat 
swamps and other places where mastodons have been discovered. 
These have been dwelt upon as proving extreme antiquity, but 
they are classed together here, as marking one period of time. 
During the late rebellion a salt mine was worked on Petite Ansie 
Island. A fragment of matting was found on the salt fifteen feet 
below the surface of the soil. Two feet below were the remains 
of tusks and bones of a fossil elephant. The matting was made 
of the common southern cane, but had been preserved by the 





Fig. 12.—Paleotithic Axe. 
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salt. Indescribable quantities of pottery were thrown out, 
mingled with the remains of extinct quadrupeds. The animals 
seem to have been bogged and perished in the miry clay above 
the salt. This locality was examined by Prof. E. W. Hilgard 
and Dr. E. Fontaine. The latter maintains that the soil above 
them was quatenary, belonging to the bluff formation, overlying 
the orange sand. Prof. Hilgard* says that the deposit was 
washed down from the surrounding hills, but that mastodon 
bones were found above some of the human relics. Dr. Holmes 
in 1859 made communication to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science, in which he described the fragments of pottery 
found on the Ashley River, of South Carolina, in connection 


Fig. 18.—Elephant Pipe. 


with the bones of the mastodon and megatherium, both of them 
extinct animals. Mr. E. L. Berthoud claims to have discovered 
a complete suite of stone implements in tertiary gravel and 
coevil with it. This was on Crow Creek, Wyoming, He also 
claims that stone heaps and circles, flint too.s and weapons, 
marking the site of a deserted ancient village, totally unlike 
modern Indian or Mound-builders’ vestiges. The oldest evi- 
dences do not show traces of fire, but a rude barbarism of the 
first attempts of art lead us to compare them to the rude tools 
of Abbeyville in France and the implements of Kent in England. 
The human skeleton excavated at the depth of sixteen feet from 
‘beneath four successive layers of cypress trees in the delta of 
the Mississippi River, near New Orleans, has been often referred 
to. Dr. Dowler claimed three epochs for the delta; first, that of 
the grasses; second, that of the lagoon; third, that of a live oak 
platform; but Dr, J. W. Foster says what he regards as four 
buried forests may be nothing more than driftwood brought 
down in former times. 

We speak of these uncertainties about the relics which con- 
tain the images of the elephant and mastodon because they 
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illustrate a point, There are no hard and fast lines between the 
earliest appearance of man and the different epochs of the pre- 
historic age. The mammoth and the mastodon came upon the 
stage long before the glacial period. Their sway is supposed 
to have been broken by the convulsions and changes which 
occurred at the close of that period. Specimens of them may, 
however, have survived even after prehistoric man appeared. The 
two ages overlapped each other. In the same way the historic and 
prehistoric ages seem to have been merged together, the records 
of the two being mingled the one with the other, the same as in 
Europe. There are images of the mastodon inscribed on the 
bones taken from the caves at Dordogne, showing that there man 
was contemporaneous with the mastodon. Immense carcasses 
of the same animal have also been found frozen into the mud 
in Siberia, and so excellently preserved that the dogs fed upon 
the flesh. Other carcasses have been seen floating in the waters 
of the Lena River, having been washed out from their long 
resting place by a flood. It is supposed that from the same 
region the animals whose bodies are found in the peat swamps 
of Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, New York, and as far south as 
North Carolina, formerly migrated, taking perhaps the same 
route which their hunters took afterward, when they came into 
this continent. The glacial period served to bury the majority 
of them. The swamps of the quaternary age furnished their 
graves, Uncertain dates are brought before us by these events. 
Man came late in this period. We can not fix upon the time 
when he first made his appearance. 

VI. We take up next the subject of fire-beds. These mark 
the period immediately preceding that of the Mound-builders. 
They were first described by Col. Charles Whittlesey. Of one 
of these beds which he found, he says: At low water and up 
to a height of twelve and fifteen feet is a bed of sand and trans- 
ported gravel, on this a layer of quicksand in which is a “timber 
bed.” Over this “bed” is the usual yellow loamy clay of the 
valley, fifteen to thirty feet thick. Near the bottom of this river 
loam, I saw in 1838, two places where fire had been built on a 
circular collection of small stones. The stones were colored 
red by heat, and among them was charcoal covered by clay ; 
this was opposite Portsmouth. The author, in company with 
Thomas Cleaney, in 1878, discovered similar fire-beds at a 
point opposite the mouth of Mill Creek, three miles below Cin- 
clnnati. This fire-bed was not so deep as the one described by 
Dr. Whittlesey. It contained ashes and the debris of camps and 
fragments of stone axes which seemed to have been broken by 
the action of fire. One of the pieces of a stone axe taken from 
the heap had the usual crease which is so easily recognized as 
characterizing the Mound-builder’s axe. Another discovery of 
fire-beds or ancient hearths was made in the year 1890 near the 
“Turner Group,” in southern Ohio. Five hearths were ex- 
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posed by the river cutting away its bank, one of which is said 
to be thirteen feet below the bottom land, resting upon a layer 
of gravel. Covering the hearth was a fine alluvial deposit 
three feet thick, over which was a ne Gar of gravel seven inches 
thick, upon which rests ten feet of alluvial deposits, This was 
discovered by Mr. H. T. Cresson and Ernest Volk. Dr. Metz 
had, however, previously discovered ancient fire-places. On 
them he found fragments of pottery, ashes and charcoal. The 
hearths are made of small boulders and cover an area of sev- 
eral square feet. The stones are burnt and many of them 
splintered by heat. The hearths furnish evidence of the occu- 
pation of the “bottom lands” at different intervals during the 
formation of the deposit which fills the valley and indicates 
considerable antiquity, how long atter*the glacial moraine is 
unknown. 


VII. We next come to the Mound-builders. It is well known 
that a people called Mound-builders once inhabited the interior 
of North America. Who this people were, whence they came, 
whither they went, are among the unsolved problems. An im- 
penetrable mystery hangs over their history. All that we know 
of them is learned from their structures, works and relics. To 
these mute witnesses we must resort if we are to learn anything 
of the character of this people. The first inquiry is, Who were 
the Mound-builders? This question will probably be answered 


in different ways, but before answering it we shall refer to the 
points involved and leave it for our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 


We take up the works of the Mound-builders as the especial 
source of information. Let us first consider the name, however. 
The name “mound-builder” is a general one, indicating that there 
was once a people who were accustomed to build mounds. In 
this general sense there is much significance to the name, in 
that it suggests one characteristic or custom of the people. 
There is, however, a sense in which the word is used, which 
makes it very expressive, for it furnishes to us not only a picture 
of the mounds and earth-works, but also indicates much in ref- 
erence to the people. We may say in this connection that there 
are several such words in the archzological vocabulary which 
have proved equally significant. To illustrate: We use the 
words “ cave-dweller,” “cliff-dweller,” “lake-dweller,” signifying 
by these terms not merely the fact that those people once lived 
in caves or cliffs or above lakes, but implying also that they had 
a mode of life, style of abode, stages of progress, which were 
peculiar and distinct. We infer from this, that the prehistoric 
age was divided into different epochs, and that each epoch was 
distinguished by a different class of structures. This interpre- 
tation may need to be modified, for there are certain indications 
that several representatives of the stone age may have been con- 
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temporaneous. Still, the modes of life, occupations and hab- 
itations were the result of location and of physical surroundings 
rather than of “age” or stages of progress. While the stone age 
may be recognized among the Mound-builders, yet a subdivision 
of that age into epochs may be a safeguard against premature 
conclusions and unsafe theories, keeping us from extreme opin- 
ions. Our readers are aware that the Mound-builders were once 
supposed to have been a remarkable people, and allied with the 
historic and civilized races, but that latterly the opinion has gone 
to the other extreme, the low grade and rude civilization of the 
wild hunter Indians being frequently ascribed to the entire peo- 
ple, no distinction or limitation being drawn between them. We 
maintain, however, that the Mound-builders’ problem has not 
been fully solved, and that, therefore, it is premature to take any 
decided position as to the actual character and condition of this 
mysterious people. All that we can do is to set forth the points 
which we suppose have been established and leave other conclu- 
sions for the future. 


1. The Mississippi Valley is the place where the works of the 
Mound-builders are most numerous. In a general way their 
habitat may be bounded by the great geographical features of 
this valley; the chain of great lakes to the north, the Allegheny 
mountains on the east, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
the Great Desert on the west. Within these bounds, mainly, do 
we find the structures which have given name to this strange 
people; and we may describe them as the ancient inhabitants of 
the Mississippi Valley who built mounds, There are barrows 
or mounds in Europe and in Asia. There are mounds or earth- 
works in Honduras, Yucatan and Central America, as well as in 
Oregon and on the northwest coast, but the structures in this 
region are distinctive, and peculiar to the inhabitants who dwelt 
here. Nowhere else on the continent are they found in such 
great numbers. Nowhere else are they found so exclusively 
free from the presence of other structures. Nowhere else is such 
a variety ofearthworks. To the eastward, along the coast of the 
Atlantic, there are earth-works, such as stockades, fortifications 
and village enclosures. To the westward, beyond the Rocky 
mountains, there are pueblos, rock fortresses and stone structures. 
To the northward, beyond the lakes, there are occasionally found 
walls and earth-works; but in the valley of the Mississippi those 
structures are discovered which may be regarded as distinctive. 
The peculiarities which distinguish these from others, aside from 
their being exclusively earthworks, are, first, their solidity; sec- 
ond, their massiveness, and, third, their peculiar forms. By these 
means the works of the Mound-builders are identified, and in 
their own territory, wherever a structure may have been erected 
by a later race, it may be known by the absence of these quali- 
ties. There are occasionally earth-works in the valley of the 
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Mississippi, especially through the northern part, bordering on 
the lakes, which were evidently built by the later Indians. Their 
resemblance, however, to the fortifications east of the Allegha- 
nies, and the evident design for which they were erected, as 
defensive or village enclosures, the unfailing spring attending 
them, the absence of any religious significance, and their want of 
solidity and massiveness, help to distinguish them from the 
works of the Mound-builders. 


We take the picture presented by this valley and find it strik- 
ingly adapted to the use of a class of people who were partially 
civilized. On either side are the high mountains, constituting 
barriers to their great domain. At the foot of the western 
mountains are the plateaus or table-lands, which have formed 
from time immemorial the feeding places for the great herds of 
buffaloes. Inthe northern portion of the valley, bordering upon 
the chain of the great lakes, are great forests abounding with 
wild animals of all kinds, which must have been the hunting- 
grounds of this obscure people. The center was traversed by 
the Appalachian range, which was the fit abode for a military 
class of people. Along the lines of the great streams were the 
many terraces, forming sites upon which the people could build 
their villages, and yet have access to the waters which flowed 
at their base. Many of these terraces were formed by the gravel 
beds left by the great glacial sea which once rested upon the 
northern portion of the valley Below the terraces, and all along 
the borders of the rivers, were the rich alluvial bottom lands 
which so favored the cultivation of maize and yielded rich return 
to a slight amount of labor. Broad prairies interspersed with 
forests and groves, and traversed by numberless streams gave 
variety to the scene. It was a region built on a grand scale and 
was capable of supporting a numerous and industrious popula- 
tion. We may suppose that the Mound-builders, when they 
entered it, were influenced by their surroundings, and that they 
soon learned its resources. We can not look upon them as 
merely hunters or wild savages, but a people who were capable 
of filling this broad domain with a life peculiar to themselves, and 
yet were correlated to the scene in which they were placed. 


Here, with a diversity of climate an abundance of products, 
the people led a varied lifc. They were to gain their subsistence 
from the great forests and from the wide prairies, and were to 
fill them with their activities. A river system which, for thou- 
sands of miles, drained the interior, furnished the channels for 
communication, and was evidently well understood by this, peo- 
ple. A vast sedimentary basin, through which the rivers have 
worn deep channels, leaving table-lands, cut by a thousand 
ravines, and presenting bluffs, head-lands, high hills, narrow 
isthmuses, detached island-like cliffs, in some cases precipitous 
and difficult of access, furnished many places on which this peo- 
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ple could build their defenses, covering them with complicated 
works resembling the citadels of the Old World, beneath which 
they could place their villages and dwell in safety. 

The number of these ancient villages is well calculated to ex- 
cite surprise. Ten thousand burial mounds or tombs were found 
in the single State of Ohio, and also a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred enclosures in the same state. Nor is their magnitude less 
a matter of surprise than their number. Twenty miles of em- 
bankment constitute one series of works. Walls sometimes 
thirty feet in height, and enclosing from fifty to four hundred 
acres, surround their fortifications. Pyramids one hundred feet 
in height, covering sixteen acres of ground, divided into wide 
terraces, three hundred feet long and fifty feet wide, vying with 
the pyramids of Egypt, formed the foundations for their great” 
houses. Mounds formed their lookout stations, sixty and ninety 
feet in height. The variety of their works was great, and their 
distribution widespread. In one part of this wide domain there 
were game-drives, in which the animals hunted were erected in 
effigy. In another part were garden beds, covering hundreds of 
acres, and presenting many curious patterns; in another, large 
groups and lines of burial mounds ; in another, many circles and 
fort-ririgs ; in another, lodge circles and hut-rings; in another, 
village circles and dance-rings, interspersed with temple plat- 
forms; in another, extensive enclosures, with domiciliary plat- 
forms; in another, groups of pyramids, interspersed with fish 
ponds, surrounded by earth-walls. Everywhere was manifest a 
wonderful adaptation of the works to the soil and scenery and 
physical surroundings. Different grades of advancement were 
exhibited, but at the same time great activity and great skill in 
gaining subsistence. Every spot was well chosen and the works 
placed upon it were best adapted to the locality. 


2. A distinction is to be noticed between races of the Missis- 
sippi Valley according to geographical lines, those north of the 
great lakes being generally identified with the later tribes of 
wild hunter Indians; those which adjoin the lakes, and which 
extend from New York State through Northern Ohio to Michi- 
gan, also being ascribed to a military people resembling the 
Iroquois; those on the Ohio to a class of villagers who were 
more advanced than any ordinary Indians, and those of the 
Southern States to a class of pyramid-builders, who were the 
most advanced of all. The distinction is, however, not only 
geographical, but chronological, for there are relics which are 
as strictly military among the villages or sacred enclosures. as 
among those in the homes of the warlike Indians, and there are 
tokens in the midst of the pyramids which indicate that modern 
hunters have roamed among the agricultural works, and that 
sun-worshipers and animal-worshipers have traversed the same 
regions. 
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' A simple earth-wall, running around:the: brow of ‘some gentle 

declivity, or the top of some precipice, or on the edge of some 
isolated island, presents a very different aspect from those struc- 
tures which are found oftentimes in the midst of large and fertile 
valleys, or upon many of the plats of ground where now stand 
some of the largest cities of modern days, and which, for mas- 
siveness and extent, surprise even those who behold them in the 
midst ot the works of civilized man. These earth-walls, or sc- 
called stockades, we maintain, were the works of the later 
Indians, and can be easily distinguished from the earlier Mound- 
builders by certain unmistakable evidences. The same may be 
said also of the relics and other tokens. They may be found in 
the Mound-builders’ territory, but were, many of them, of a later 
date and of a ruder character, and should be ascribed to a differ- 
ent people and not be confined to one date or race, much less 
to the so-called modern Indians known to history, 


In reference to this point we may say that the evidences are 
numerous that the people who built the mounds in the Missis- 
sippi Valley belonged to different races and occupied the country 
at different periods and may have come from different sources. 


(1.) The traditions of the Indians prove that the lands have 
been inhabited by different races and at different periods. These 
traditions prevail not only among the northern Indians, such as 
the Delawares, the Iroquois and the Algonkins, but also among 
the southern tribes, such as the Cherokees, the Creeks, Choc- 
taws and Muskogees, all of them indicating that there were later 
migrations and that other races were in the valley before these 
tribes reached it. The traditions of some of the Indians, espe- 
cially those of the south, point back to a period when their 
ancestors began the process of mound-building; with others the 
traditions point to a time when they began to occupy the mounds 
which had been built by another and a preceding people. No- 
where, however, is it claimed that the Indians were the first peo- 
ple who occupied the country or that their ancestors were the 
first race who built mounds. The evidence is clear that among 
the various tribes some of them, in the course of their migrations, 
had been led to abandon their particular mode of building mounds 
and had adopted the mode of the people whose territory they 
invaded, and thus the same class of structures continued under 
the successive races; but the beginning of the mound-building 
period is always carried back indefinitely, and is generally as- 
cribed to some preceding people. 

(2.) The relics and remains prove also a succession of races. 
This is an important point. A discussion has arisen among 
archzologists as to who the: Mound-builders were, and the idea 
has been conveyed by some that.the Mound-builders were to be 
identified with this or that tribe which occupied the region at the 
opening of history. This, however, is misleading. It limits us 
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to a very modern period and serves to cut off investigation into 
the more remote ages of the mound-building period. 

Our position is that many of the mounds contain a record of 
successive periods of occupation, some of the burial mounds 
having been built by several different and successive tribes, and 
the layers in the mounds being really the work of different tribes. 
The prehistoric record is plain. The skulls and skeletons found 
near the surface we may regard as the latest tokens, some of 
them being quite modern, and the rude relics found in the gravel 
beds being regarded as the earliest tokens; but the mound-build- 
ing tokens extended through a long period of time. On these 
points we give the testimony of the various gentlemen who have 
explored these mounds. Prof. Putnam says: “In the great Ohio 
Valley we have found places of contact and mixture of two 
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Fig. 14.—Animal Efigies. 


races and have made out much of interest, telling of conflict and 
defeat, of the conquered and the conquerors. The long, narrow- 
headed people froni the north, who can be traced from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, extending down both coasts, and extending their 
branches towards the interior, meeting the short-headed and 
southern race, here and there. Our explorations have brought 
to light considerable evidence to show that after the rivers cut 
their way through the glacial gravels and formed their present 
channels, leaving great alluvial plains upon their borders, a race 
of men, with short, broad heads, reached the valley from the 
southwest. Here they cultivated the land, raised crops of corn 
and vegetables, and became skilled artisans in stone and their 
native metals, in shell and terra-cotta, making weapons and or- 
naments and utensils of various kinds. Here were their places 
of worship. Here were their towns, often surrounded by earth 
embankments, their fixed places for burning their dead, their 
altars of clay, where cremation offerings, ornaments, by thou- 
sands were thrown upon the fire. Upon the hills near by were 
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their places of refuge or fortified towns. Preceding these were 
the people of the glacial gravels. The implements which had 
been Jost by preglacial men have been found in the Miami Valley, 
as in the Delaware Valley. This would seem to give a minimum 
antiquity of man’s existence in the Ohio Valley from eight to 
ten thousand years. From the time when man was the con- 
temporary of the mastodon and mammoth to the settlement of 
the region by our own race, successive peoples have inhabited 
this valley.”* 

We now turn to the division of the Mound-builders’ territory. . 
This illustrates several things. It proves that the Mound 
builders were, as we have said, greatly influenced by their envi- 
ronments and that their works were correlated to the geographical 
district. It proves also that there was, in a general way, a cor- 
respondence between the Mound-builder and the Indian, as differ- 
ent classes of earth-works and different tribes of Indians have 
been found in locations or in districts whose boundaries were 
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Fig. 15.—Burial Mounds, 


remarkably similar. This, to some minds, would prove that the 
Mound-builders and Indians were the same people; but if we 
take into account that there was a succession of races, and that 
each race was equally influenced by its environment, we may 
conclude that the effort to identify the later with the earlier peo- 
ple will require something more than mere geographical division. 

Let us now examine the earth-works of the different districts. 
(1.) The first system which we shall mention is that found in the 
State of Wisconsin, a State abounding with emblematic mounds. 
These mounds are confined almost exclusively to the small ter- 
ritory west of Lake Michigan, east of the Mississippi, south of 
the Fox River and north of the mouth of the Rock River, 
though a few have been found in Eastern Iowa and Southern 
Minnesota, on the land immediately adjoining the Mississippi 
River, The peculiarity of the mounds is that they so strangely 
resemble the forms of the wild animals formerly abounding in 
the territory. Very few, if any, extralimital animals are repre- 
sented in them. The position of these effigies is also noticeable. 
They are generally located on hill-tops overlooking the beautiful 
streams and lakes so numerous here. The attitudes of the animals 
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*Twenty-second Report Peabody Museum, page 68. 
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are represented by the effigies and the habits are portrayed by 
the shapes and associations of these earth-works. See Fig. 14. 
We enter this district and find a remarkable picture of animal 
life as it existed in the mound-building period. Elk and moose 
and the large grazing animals are portrayed as feeding; panthers 
and wolves are represented as fighting; wild geese, wild duck, 
eagles, swallows and hawks and pigeons as flying; squirrels, 
foxes, coons, as playing and running; lizards, tadpoles, snakes 
and eels as crawling; fish and turtles as swimming, and yet all 
seem to have an indescribable charm about them, as if they had 
been portrayed by the hand of a superstitious people. 

The effigies may have been used as totems by the people, and 
thus show to us the animal divinities which were worshiped and 
the animal names given to the clans; but the clans and the ani- 

7 mals are remarkably correlated, 
the names of the very animals 
which prevailed here having 
’ been borne by the clans. More 

. than this, the use of the effigies 
as protectors to villages, as aids 
to the hunters, and as guardians 
to graves, furnish an additional 
picture of the real life of the peo- 
ple. The attitudes of the ani- 
mals are always natural, portray- 
ing habits and even motions, but 
a condition is recognized beyond 

mere animal condition. 
In this same State we find the 
Wg. 16—Fort at Conneaut, copper *mines, which have been 
worked, and the tools which: were used, by the ancient miners. 
They were rude contrivances, and yet show the skill of the natives 
in overcoming obstacles. Without knowledge of the mechanical 
inventions of the wheel and pulley, without the art of smelting, 
or even of molding the precious metals, the Mound-builders of 
this region succeeded in manufacturing all the metal tools which 
were necessary for their purpose, being mostly tools used by 
hunters, such as knives, spear-heads, axes, chisels, awls, needles 
and a few ornamental pieces. It is a remarkable fact that imi- 
tative art was expended upon the effigies, which elsewhere em- 

bodied itself in stone relics or in metal ornaments. 


(2.) The second district is the one characterized by burial 
mounds or ordinary tumuli, See Fig. 15. This is an interesting 
class of earth-works and may be designated as “prairie mounds.” 
They are situated, to be sure, on the banks of streams, rivers, 
lakes, marshes, but they are. in the midst ot the broad prairie 
region stretching across the north half of the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, all of Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, part of Kansas and 
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Missouri This broad expanse of territory seemed to have been 
occupied by tribes of Mound-builders who merely erected burial 
mounds, but who, owing to their unsettled, migratory habits, did 
not even stop to build walled defenses for themselves; their 
works consist mainly in tumuli, vast numbers of which are found 
scattered over this entire region. We do not say that they were 
entirely destitute of defense, for there are occsaional earth walls 
which show that there were permanent villages, but, in the main, 
defense must have been secured by stockades rather than by 
earth walls. Occasionally there are ridges or converging walls 
which resemble the game-drives of Wisconsin, and these furnish 
additional proof that the people were hunters.* The mounds 
occasionally present relics reminding us of the hunting habits of 
the people who erected them. fy 
Pipes in the shape of raccoons, 
prairie-dogs, beavers, turtles, liz- 
ards, eagles, hawks, otters, wild 
cats, panthers, prairie-chickens, 
ducks, and frogs, show that they 
were familiar with wild ani- 
mals. The relics which are most 
numerous are spear-heads, ar- 
row-heads, knives, axes and such 
other implements as would be 
used by wild hunters, with a very 
considerable number of copper 
implements—axes or celts, awls, 
knives, needles, and occasionally . 
specimens of woven fiber, which Fig. 17.—Fort at Weymouth, 0. 
might have formed the clothing for a rude people, and a few 
specimens of the higher works of art, but there is an entire 
absence of the symbols found in the mounds of the south. 

(3.) The third district is the one belonging to the military 
class of Mound-builders. This district formerly abounded in 
forests, and was especially adapted to warlike races, It embraces 
the region situated in the hill country of New York,} Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, and extends along the banks of Lake 
Erie into the State of Michigan. See Figs. 16 and 17. 

The mode of life in these regions was military. It was a 
necessity of their very situation. Here was the effect of nature 
upon the state of society which was inevitable. These works 
were military and detensive, as from the nature of their surround- 
ings they must be. The forests gave too much opportunity for 




















*They are generally built at leading points along the shore of the lakes or on the 
banks of the principal streams, and are found as far apart as Manitoba Lake and 
the Illinois River. e call them buffalo game-drives, and conclude that the Mound- 
builders of this district were buffalo hunters. See Archeological Journal for 1887, 
page hay ame meg gs Report for 1870; also our book on Emblematic Mounds, 

+See Aboriginal Monuments of Western New York, by E. G. Squier; also Cheney, 
and Whittlesey’s pamphlets. 
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treachery to avoid it. Human nature, when dwelling in such 

circumstances, would develop in this way. It made no difference 

what tribe dwelt there, there was a necessity for military habits. 

We can picture to ourselves exactly the condition of society. 

Whether the same or different tribes of people inhabited these 

regions, their mode of life was certainly dictated by circumstances. 

There were no means by which the people could overrule the 

forces of nature and gain control of her elements. It was one 

of the peculiarities of prehistoric society that it was conformed 

altogether to nature. Civilization alone overrides the difficulties 

and makes the forces of nature abedient to her wants. We call 

these military structures comparatively modern, but we do not 

know how long they continued as a class. If there were those 

who led a different life 

they were probably 

located in the valleys 

or on the borders of 

the streams, just where 

we find a few agri- 

cultural works. But 

the vast majority of 

works, whether very 

ancient or more mod- 

ern, are of the same 

class, military and de- 

Fig. 18.—Village Enclosure of Ohio. fensive. Over 300 mil- 

itary structures are 

found in the single State of New York; and scattered over the 

mountains of Virginia and Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, and 

everywhere where the hunting life and the warlike and predatory 

state would be most likely to prevail, there these military and 
defensive structures are found. 

The Iroquois, the Wyandots and the Eries were warlike peo- 
ple. The Cherokees were also warriors, and may be regarded as 
the mountain tribes of the east; while the Delawares and some 
of the tribes of the Algonkins inhabiting New England and the 
northeastern States led a mingled life, partly agricultural and 
partly hunting. Thus we have in these localities, at least, a cor- 
respondence between the state of the population and the physical 
surroundings. 

(4.) The fourth district is the one most worthy of notice. It 
is situated in the valley of the Ohio, and is characterized by what 
have been called “ sacred enclosures.” We have given them the 
name of “ village enclosures.” The characteristic works of the 
district are composed of the square and two circles adjoined. 
See Fig. 18. These were evidently the village sites of the peo- 
ple who dwelt here and who practiced agriculture. The locations 
of the works show this, Most of them are situated on the sec- 
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ond terrace, overlooking the rich bottom lands, but often sur- 
rcunded by wide, level areas, on which forests trees grew to a 
great height. On the hills adjoining these village sites the 
conical mounds are numerous. These are regarded as lookout 
stations. There are also in the same region many ancient forts. 
Some of them are so situated as to give the idea that they were 
places of refuge for the villages. 


There are, in the same region, cegtain enclosures, which con- 
tain groups of burial mounds, and in these mounds altars have 
been discovered, on which have been deposited large quantities 
of costly relics, in the shape of pearl relics, carved pipes, mica 
plates, copper spools, arrow-heads and many personal ornaments. 
These are the “sacred enclosures” which have given name to the 
district. In this district there are several truncated pyramids or 
platforms, with graded ways to the summits. These platforms 
have been called “temple mounds”. The idea of some is, that 
the enclosures were places of religious assembly, resembling in 
a rude way the ancient Egyptian temples, At Marietta the en- 
closures are double. Within one are three platforms, and from 
it to the water’s edge, or to the bottom land, is an inclined or 
graded roadway, guarded by high banks or earth-works on either 
side. At the other end of the group is the high lookout mound, 
surrounded by a circle, and a ditch within the circle. The group 
may have been the site of an ancient village, or it may be called 
a sacred enclosure. See Frontispiece. 


(5.) The fifth district is situated along the Atlantic coast, and 
extends from the coast to the Appalachian range. It is the dis- 
trict through which various Indian tribes have migrated and left 
their varied tokens beneath the soil. Among these tribes may 
be mentioned the Powhattans, the Cherokees, the Catawbas, the 
Tuscaroras, and a stray tribe of the Dakotas, It is marked by 
no particular class of works which can be called distinctive. 
There are in it, however, various circular enclosures containing 
conical mounds, resembling those in the fourth district These 
are found in the Kenawha Valley. Besides these are the remark- 
able circular grave pits, containing bee-hive shaped cists made 
of stone found in North Carolina, There are conical mounds 
in the district which are supposed to have been the foundations 
of rotundas, as posts for the support of rotundas have been found 
on the summit. The southern portion of the district is filled 
with shell mounds and earth pyramids. Considerable discussion 
has been had as to whether the inhabitants of this region were 
the Mound-builders of the Ohio district, and a comparison has 
been drawn between the altar mounds and earth circles in this 
district and those in Ohio, both having been ascribed to the 
Cherokees. This is a point, however, which remains to be 
proved. The works of the district must be ascribed to the dif- 
ferent races. 
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(6.) We now come to the sixth district. This is situated south 
of the Ohio River, between this and the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee. Itisa mountainous and woody territory, and the people 
who formerly dwelt there may be called the mountain Mound- 
builders, The peculiarity of the works of this region is that they 
are mainly fortified villages. They are to be distinguished, how- 
ever, from the fortifications of the third district, and from the 
villages of the fourth district, by the fact that they combine the 
provisions for defense and for permanent residence in the same 
enclosure. The village enclosures in Ohio are double or triple, 
but those found in this district are always single. Their loca- 
tions show that they were chosen for defense, but their contents 
show that they were used for places of permanent abode. They 
consist largely of earth-walls surrounding enclosures, within 
which are pyramidal, domiciliary and burial mounds, all of which 
furnish proofs of long residence The custom of building stone 
graves and depositing relics with the dead was common here. 
Stone graves prevailed in many localities—in Illinois, Southern 
Indiana,, Ohio and Northern Georgia—but was especially char- 
acteristic of this region. 

(7.) There is a district adjoining the one just described, which 
contains mounds and earth-works somewhat similar. The region 
is generally swampy, as the rivers here often overflow their 
banks and cover the whole country with floods. The Mound- 
builders dwelt here in great numbers, and built their villages on 
the sand ridges interspersed between the overflowed lands, and 
made their way outas best they could. Their villages, however, 
were large and numerous and showed permanent residence. The 
peculiarity of the earth-works was that the walls surrounded 
enclosures, withiu which were. pyramids, conical mounds and 
many lodge circles. We may call it the district of lodge circles. 
In some of the conical mounds there have been found large 
quantities of pottery, and so the name of pottery-makers might 
be ascribed to the people. This pottery resembles that found in 
the stone graves and near the Cahokia mound, but is regarded 
as distinctive of this region. We may say that the district has 
been occupied by the Arkansas, the Kansas and Pani Indians, 
branches of the Dakotas, but it is unknown to what class the 
pottery-makers belonged. 


(8.) Intervening between these two district, and extending 
down into the Gulf States, we find a series of large pyramidal 
mounds, of which Cahokia mound, near St. ‘Louis, is a syecimen. 
This region may have been occupied by the Natchez, a remark- 
able people who were known to have been sun-worshipers and 
pyramid-builders. Some of the largest groups of pyramids are 
located near the City of Natchez, the place which derived its 
name from thetribe. It is a region, however, where the Chick- 
asaws and Choctaws, branches of the Muscogees, formerly dwelt 
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Ag. This leaves the question as to who the builders ‘of these pyra- 
mids were, still in uncertainty. ‘ 

The pyramids are supposed to have been occupied by the 
chiefs, and furnished foundations for the great houses or official 
residences. They are situated in the midst of land subject to 
overflow, and have been explained: by some as being places of ; 
refuge for the people in time of high water. In the eastern part 
of this district there is a class of works which differs from those 
in the western. Here we see the elevated platform, and along 
with it the circular mound for the temples, and between them 
oftentimes the chunky yard and public square, the usual accom- 
paniments of anative village of royal authority. Race distinction is 
manifest in this form of structure, and nowhere else do we find 
it. The tribes who dwelt in this region were the Creeks, a branch 
of the Muscogees. These works have been ascribed to the Cher- 
okees, who were located in the mountains. The Cherokees, 
however, maintain that they migrated to the region and took 
possession of the works which the Creeks and Muscogees had 
erected. They also maintain that their ancestors were Cave- 
dwellers, and describe the caves from which they issued. Dr. 
Cyrus Thomas holds that the Shawnees were in this regign in 
pre-Columbian times, and refers to the evidence furnished by 
the relics found in the stone graves, and especially those found 
in the Etowah mound in Georgia, as proof. The Shawnees were, 
however, late-comers, belonging to the Algonkin stock, a stock 
marked by narrow skulls. They were preceded by the Musco- 
gee stock—a people with broad skulls. It was atradition among 
the Muscogees that they migrated from the west and found the 
country occupied before them, while their ancestors issued from 
a sloping hill at the command of their divinity, who stamped 
upon its summit, and erected the pole, which led them through 
their wanderings. In reference to the Gulf States Col. C. C. 
Jones, who has written a book upon the antiquity of the Southern 
Indians, says that the tribes were only occupying works which 
had been erected by a preceding and different class of people. 
* Even upon a cursory examination of the groups of mounds 
with their attendent ditches, earth walls, fish preserves, it is 
difficult to resist the impression that they are the remains of a 
people more patient of labor, and in some respects superior to 
the nomadic tribes who, within the memory of the whites, cling 
around and devote to secondary uses these long-deserted monu- 
ments.” This remark was made after diligent study of the 
writings left by the historian of De Soto’s expedition and of 
Adair and Bartram and comparing them with the evidence given 
by the monuments themselves, 
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CARVED COLUMNS OR TOTEM POSTS OF THE 
HAIDAS. 


By JAmgs DEAns. 
[II Paper.] 


In a former paper I spoke of the appearance of these posts 
and of the different places at which they were to be found. In 
this paper I shall, at least, speak of their origin and shall quote, 
so far as I am able, tradition and history. In the first place, I 
shall give the traditions as I have had them from the old people 
among the Haida, in particular, and notably from Edensvud, an 
old chief of ‘Tewioostor, then living at Massett, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, B. C. They (the Haidas) say they do not know 
how long ago it was that their forefathers began to build them- 
selves houses after the present style and to set up carved col- 
umns. It was many generations ago. At first they lived in 
very cold and comfortless huts, without columns or any such 
thing, outside of their dwelling. Whether it was in order to 
improve his house or to inform the rest of his tribe about his 
name or that of his village, that the chief erected these columns, I 
have never been able to discover. If the name has been pre- 
served to posterity, these people do not care to make it known. 
This chief seems to have been in possession of more than 
ordinary intelligence, because he set himself to devise a more 
comfortable style of house in every respect. While he was 
thinking over a plan an angel—or rather, I ought to have said, 
a spirit, for among these people angels and spirits were one and 
the same—appeared to his clarvoyant eyes and showed him the 
style of a house, with the measurements and everything con- 
nected with the future building in detail, excepting a carved 
column. In the same manner King David got the plan of the 
temple at Jerusalem.* Having been provided with a plan, he 
and all his tribe set to work in order to get out the requisite 
material. Just as they were about to build, the same visitor 
appeared to the chief and again showed him the plan, with this 
difference: a carved column was placed in front of. the house, 
with his crest (a raven) carved on top. Underneath the raven 
was a second carving, the crest of his wife, an eagle. Lower 
down still were the crests of } is father and mother, and also 
those of his wife’s family. While showing him the plan his 
adviser from the celestial sphere told him that not only was his 


*See I Chron., XXVIII, 13-19.1 
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tribe or himself to build houses like the one shown, but all the 
people in every village were to build the same and to set up 
columns. Slowly but surely as the old huts were pulled down, 
new styled ones took their places, each one having one or more 
columns. One had the husband’s crest and that of his parents; 
the other had the wife’s crest and that of her parents under- 
neath. 

This story of the origin and adoption of the new style of 
architecture, including the columns, by the Haidas I have told 
as I got it from these people, who firmly believe that it was 
given to their forefathers in the manner described by tradition, 
As said before there is no tradition whereby one may form an 
opinion as to the time the first column was set up. In the three 
closing decades of the last century, when these islands were 
first visited by Europeans, these columns were found in every 
village visited. In 1883, if I remember aright, I was shown 
a part of a tall column on North island, one of the Queen Char- 
lotte group. This column stood in front of a chief’s house in 
1770. At the time of my visit, excepting this column, nothing 
remained of this village but the outlines marking the sites of 
the houses, and if the roots of a spruce had not entwined the 
rotten remains ot the column it would long ago have disappeared. 

To erect a house and set up its attendent columns was very 
expensive, and often cost the savings of years—not only of the 
party building, but his relatives as well. First a large number 
were invited to get out the material and raft it to the place of 
erection. When all was ready a larger number were invited 
to a raising bee. Meanwhile the carvers were at work on the 
column. For this they were paid according to the quality of 
the work, so many blankets per fathom. The manner of meas- 
uring a fathom by these people was thus: the measurer laid his 
chest on the work and spread his arms out to right and to left. 
The space between the ends of the fingers of both hands was 
their fathom. A first-class post cost generally several thousand 
dollars. The following I give as a sample, believing it did not 
cost so much: 

During the summer of 1872 I visited a large, newly-finished 
house. Leaning against the wall were several bundles of 
sticks. Eeach stick was as thick asa man’s thumb and two 
feet in length. My Indians told me that altogether these bun- 
dles contained 5,000 sticks, and that each stick was a tally for 
one blanket given away, or in all 5,000 blankets. In those days 
a blanket would cost these people not less than six dollars by 
the bale, representing in cash $30,000 paid away in connection 
with this house. I told the Indians that was a large amount to 
pay for such a building and I could not believe it. To this they 
all replied that it was true. So I said no more, but went and 
overhauled one of the bundles. The quantity of sticks was 
correct, if the blankets were. The owner of this house was a 
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skaga or doctor, and was of considerable importance amon 
the various tribes. His name I have unfortunately lost. Instea 
of a carved column he had a veritable totem post set up about 
twelve feet from his house. The post, which was quite round, 
was twelve inches in diameter and at least twenty-five feet in 
height. Placed on top of it was an image of a man, two feet 
high, naked, with the privy member erect, very large and out of 
all proportion. Thisimage wasthetotem. The post on which 
the figure was placed was, like the round towers of Scotland and 
Ireland, a symbolization of the male privy member, and in both 
places was a remnant of the ancient phallic mode of worship, so 
prevalent throughout the world in by-gone ages. Both this 
image and the post on which it was placed were emblematical 
of the origin of life. When Skaga Modeve—-his name, I be- 
lieve, was Modeve—raised this post he did not do it only because 
it was his totem, but as a sign as well. It did not read to these 
people, “‘Modeve, the Great Medicine Man, Lives Here.” It 
read: “The great mystery of lite is my totem; its origin and 
preservation has always been my study, therefore I am a ska- 
gillda laggan (good doctor).” 

Thus I have given the origin and signification of one sort ot 
totem posts. In the summer of 1889 r was once more in the 
vicinity of this house. I found the little garden full of potatoes 
in full bloom. The house I found about the same. The post 
with the little image on top was there also, but the sexual part 
was gone. In answer to my enquiry as to what had become of 
those parts the Indians with me replied: ‘Since we became 
Christians we did not like to see it there. So a number of us 
loaded our guns with bullets and fired at it until we shot it off.” 
As for the skaga, he had been gathered to his fathers a number 
of years, arid a distant relation owned the house. 

I shall proceed to take up the carved columns proper; but, 
before doing so, it will be necessary for a proper understanding 
of the subject, to give a bit of history hitherto unknown to the 
world. 

A very marked trait in the character of all the Indians on 
this coast is pride. It shows itself in a variety of forms. In the 
first place, it gives them a desire to acquire property in order 
to build a house and set up a carved column. At first he is 
content with a common one, such as I have already described; 
afterwards, as his wealth increases, his ambition is to have 
another house .and column which shall excel, in beauty and 
style of carving, all the others in the village In the second 

lace, it leads them to think lightly of others who are poor and 
ave neither house nor column, and also to think themselves 
and their tribe better than all the others. 

In order to lead them to be something among their people, 
an ugly, disgusting name used to be given them in childhood— 
a name that they would be ashamed of—and being so, would 
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be led to acquire property to give to the chief, who, for a cer- 
tain amount, would tattoo their class symbol—whether the sun, 
dog-fish, wasco, or whatever else it might be—the youths on 
their breasts,.and the maidens on their legs and arms. After- 
wards each one would get a new and better name. 

In those days the power of the chief was absolute; also 
none but he had columns, because he alone had the means to 
pay for a fine house and column. Thus matters remained 
unchanged for generations; but by and by a new day and life 
began to dawn amongst these people. The traders from China, 
in the latter part of the last century, and the whalers in the early 

art of the present one, came amongst them. The Hudson 

ay Company also opened a trading post at Fort Simpson, and 
afterwards the steamer Beaver visited and traded with the 
different tribes along the coast. At this stage the men and 
boys found that by trading with and working for the white 
people, on land and on board the steamer, they could soon get 
property enough to build houses and to raise columns for them- 
selves, and finally to become chiefs themselves, or at least as 
rich as chiefs. The women and girls also found out that by 
prostitution and by various services, such as washing, mending 
clothes, and such like, they too could become rich, wear a large 
labret, build larze houses, and raise fine columns. They too 
had equal rights in these things with the men when they had 
the means to pay for them. 

The Queen Charlotte Islands Haidas, while the traders visited 
them, and the whalers made their quarters at Skidegat, did 
well; but after a while the traders ceased to visit them, and the 
whalers tound better quarters on the Sandwich Islands. This 
was about 1830, or a little later. From the time they left until 
1849-50, when gold was discovered on these islands, few whtte 
people visited them. 

During the few vears of the gold fever they were visited by 
a number of vessels. Two of them were wrecked and their 
crews made prisoners, and afterward taken to Fort Simpson, 
where they were redeemed by the Hudson Bay Company. 
By these transactions they made considerable money, which 
added to the number of new columns. The gold excitement 
soon died out, b»t the natives had then a bad reputation, so no 
one came near them. At length, being tired of having no vis- 
itors, they thought they would see what could be got by visit- 
ing others. 

So during the summer of 1853, having previously heard that 
many white people had come to Fort Victoria (as it was then 
called), and to Nundimo, they decided to visit these places, in 
order to see for themselves. During the summer of that year 
about five hundred of them, in their large canoes, landed in 
Victoria, which at that time was but a trading-post of the above 
company, and the few people there were all connected with it. 
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Seeing so many wild-looking fellows come suddenly amongst 
them, the whites were badly scared. This led James Douglas, 
who was then Governor, to send for the chiefs, in order to have 
a conversation with them. They came, and he inquired what 
they wanted. ‘We have come,” they replied, “to see if we can » 
get something to do, and to trade.” ‘That is all very well, but 
why so many?” “For protection against hostile tribes,”’ they 
answered. ‘“ Very good,” replied Mr. Douglass, ‘‘ but we can 
not have so many of you here; so get home again as fast as 
you can. Before you go, come to the store, and you will get 
something.” After receiving goodly presents of blankets and 
other goods, they all left. 

During their short stay they got well posted in the probabil- 
ity of their making money if they returned. Soa few weeks 
after they left, four or five canoes returned quietly. At the first 
visit the men came in the majority; with the second visit the 
women came. After a few months’ stay these women sent 
home a quantity of blankets and other goods, besides fine 
dresses. Seeing what had been sent, most of the people were 
anxious to visit Victoria. During that and succeeding years 
tor the next twenty, they came by canoe and steamer until there 
were but few left at home. After staying a while in Victoria 
they generally went to Port Townsend, W. T.; then to ail the 
lumber mills on Puget Sound, and in British Columbia. 

These twenty vears were famous for two things as far as 
these Northern Indians in general were concerned, and the 
Haidas in particular. These two things were fine houses and 
the splendid carved columns. I am sorry to have it to tell that 
while they were building these houses and carving these 
columns, they were at the same time chanting the requiem of 
the Haida people. 

As I have said, the Haidah’s ambition was to build himself a 
house and to have a column which would excel all others in the 
beauty of its workmanship and in that which was distinctively 
his own. In order to secure this he must have not only 
his own crest, such as the eagle, or raven, or beaver, but he 
must have the crests of his own or his wife’s father and mother, 
especially it they belonged to any of the gens or orders, such 
as the bear, scongna, chimbago and wasco. 

If a Haida was able to have a column longer and broader 
than his neighbor, it also entitled him to rank high among the 
people. At first the columns were short and the space to ad- 
mit carvings limited; so with crests above and one or two old 
stories, the broadside was covered. Consequently, when they 
grew larger there was more space to fill up, as well as more 
new columns. This caused a demand for stories. Everything 
was taken hold of amongst their own and neighboring tribes— 
on the islands and mainland; stories handed down through 
passing ages—stories almost forgotten by the old people, were 
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collected and carved. Thus they went on carving until every 
family had one or two, and every village was full from end to 
end, mostly in front, a few being behind and on top of the houses. 

While all this building and carving and striving to excel was 
going on, funds were wanted to meet the demands of those who 
were left at home to conduct operations. In order to meet 
them, mothers, daughters, sisters and wives prostituted them- 
selves at every opportunity, irrespective of conditions, as long 
as something could be made to send home. 

After a tew short years of this kind of life, nature outraged 
and exhausted landed victim after victim in an untimely grave; 
some far from home, others going home to die, until few were 
left. As a natural outcome of all this, every column had 
showed a marked improvement on the one preceding it, but 
the family had all disappeared.. Let me illustrate this by 
an instance which came under my observation: In 1883 there 
was a column finished a few years before my visit to Massett, 
alongside of which every time I passed I loved to linger in 
silent admiration of its carvings, they were so beautiful. Behind 
it stood the frame of a house, showing equally artistic skill. 
Under this frame I noticed a rude hut of boards, making a wide 
contrast between the two. Upon inquiry I found that the prop- 
erty belonged to a man who had a beautiful wife, or sister, 
whose charms were such that they could readily bring great 
earnings to the owner of them. Wishing to have a new house, 
it was agreed between the two that in order to have a house 
and column far surpassing anything in the land, he would remain 
at home and employ the most artistic skill on the work, and she 
would go down to southern parts and there, by the sale of her 
charms, would raise the funds with which to carry on the work. 
She went, and regularly by canoe and by steamer, came a supply 
of goods and money. The column was carved and set up, and 
the boards were being got ready with which to cover the frame 
of the house, when suddenly the supply from the South stopped. 
A few weeks later, word came up that she was dead and buried. 
Nature, unable to stand the drain on her constitution, gave out, 
and landed her in an untimely grave. Ever after, when I passed 
this house, I felt sorry when I thought of the life sacrificed in 
order to bring it to that state of perfection. Her intention was 
to return when all was finished and have the pleasure of saying, 
we have a prettier house and column than any in the village. 
Had she lived she would have stayed, after all was finished, in 
southern ports until she had made enough to 7 one or two 
hundred dollars worth of goods and provisions; then returned 
home again; the tribe would have been invited to a house- 
warming, when most of the provisions would have been con- 
sumed and all the goods would have been given —- presents. 
But she died, and the house remains as a sign of her ruin—its 


beauty covering a wreck. 
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LEWIS AND CLARKE AND THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


On January 18, 1803, President Jefferson sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress concerning the establishment of trading 
houses among the Indian tribes. In the latter part of this 
communication he stated that the river Missouri and the Indians 
inhabiting it were not as well known to the citizens of the Re- 
public as had become desirable. He considered that the whole 
line of communication might easily be explored by a small force 
even to the western ocean, by which means conferences could 
be held with the natives, with a view to future commercial 
arrangements, and, incidentally, “the geographical knowledge 
of our own continent be advanced.” In this view, therefore, he 
asked that a certain appropriation of money might be made, 
under. cover of which he could easily carry out the undertaking. 

This expedition, thus prudently initiated, was the one so well 
known ever since as Lewis and Clarke’s of 1804~-5-6, the re- 
sults of which, when placed in book form a few years later, 
became universally popular, and possesses interest even at the 
present day. On their journey up the river the commanders, 
amongst other things, did not tail to observe and note any 
earth-works, pictographs, or other objects they met with, which 
appeared of artificial origin and apparent greater or lesser an- 
tiquity. Three of the interesting localities seen and described 
by them after they had got above the mouth of the Big Sioux 
River were visited by me last September, with a view to draw- 
ing some definite conclusions concerning the earth-works situ- 
ated there that they had speculated about. These reported 
antiquities are now treated of in chronological and geographi- 
cal order. 


LITTLE SPIRITS’ HILL. 


On August 25, having camped a little above Whitestone 
River (the present Vermilion), the two officers, with a party of 
ten men, “went to see an object deemed very extraordinary 
among all the neighboring Indians.” * * * “This was a 
large mound in the midst of the plain, about N. 20° W. from 
the mouth of Whitestone River, from which it is nine miles 
distant. The base of the mound is a regular parallelogram, the 
longest side being about 300 yards, the shorter 60 or 70; from 
the longest side it rises with a steep ascent from the north and 
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south to the height of 65 or 70 feet, leaving on the top a level 
plain of 12 feet in breadth and go feet in length. The north and 
south extremities are connected by two oval borders, which 
serve as new bases and divide the whole side into three steep 
but regular gradations from the plain. The.only thing charac- 
teristic in this hill is its extreme symmetry, and this, together 
with its being totally detached from the other hills, which are 
at the distance of eight or nine miles, would induce a belief that 
it was artificial; but as the earth and loose pebbles which com- 
pose it are arranged exactly like the steep grounds on the 
borders of the creek, we concluded from this similarity of tex- 
ture that it might be natural.” 

The account then goes on to describe how the Indians be- 
lieved the hill to be haunted by certain “little devils in the 
human form, ot about eighteen inches high, and with remarka- 
bly large heads,” who were skilled archers, always on the watch 
to slay intruders who shouldapproach their residence. Sioux, 
Mahas and Otoes had such fear of it that no consideration would 
tempt them to visit the hill. The party remained some time on 
the mound, enjoying “the delighttul prospect of the plain, which 
spreads itself out till the eye rests upon the northwest hills at a 
great distance, and those of the northeast still farther on, en- 
livened by large herds of buffalo teeding at a distance.” 

This elevation still retains the name given to it by the super- 
stitious Indians, being known to the settlers and appearing on 
the maps as Spirit mound. | It is situated in Clay County, South 
Dakota, on the south half of the northwest quarter and the 
north half of the southwest quarter of section 14, town 93, 
range 52. In dimensions it is: about 1000 feet long and 350 feet 
wide at the base, and extends nearly northand south. _Its aver- 
age height above the surrounding prairie is about 95 feet, but 
on the south side there is a meadow above which it rises about 
115 feet. On the highest point there is an iron tube—a station 
ot the Missouri River Survey. The body of the hillock is 
chalkstone (cretaceous group), which extends up to within 30 
feet of the top, and perhaps even to a higher point. The chalk 
is covered with yellow clay, above which is a gravelly loam 
which forms the surface of the mound. . In shape this hill is any- 
thing but symmetrical, although it has that appearance from a 
distance.* 

A few miles to the northwest there is a bluff which is from 
30 to 50 feet higher, of which in all probability this hillock once 
formed a part, the space between having been eroded away. 





*A. Barrandt, in Smithsonian Report for 1872, describes what he says was known 
to emigrants asthe “ Haystack”. He says that it is “situated in Lincoln County, 
near the west fork of the Littie Sioux of Dakota, or Turkey Creek, nearly 85 miles 
northwest of Sioux City,” and his diagram shows a “county road to Lewiston” pass- 
ing a few miles to the northwest of it. He makes it some 300 feet long, 120 feet wide 
and 40 feet high, and considers it of artificial origin. No one in Southeast Dakota 
that I met with seemed to know anything about any such mound, nor about any 
place called Lewiston, and unless Spirit mound be meant the account must be con- 
sidered apocryphal. 
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THE LITTLE BOW ENCLOSURE. 


After visiting Little Spirits’ Hill their next camp was on a 
certain sand-baron August 26. ‘Opposite to this, on the south, 
is a small creek called, Petit Arc or Little Bow, and a short 
distance above it an old Indian village of the same name, This 
village, of which nothing remains but the mound of earth about 
four teet high surrounding it, was built by,a Maha chief named 
Little Bow, who, being displeased with Blackbird, the late king, 
seceded with two hundred followers and settled at this spot, 
which is now abandoned, as the two villages have re-united 
since the death of Blackbird.” Farther on in the book, apropos 
of the Bonhomme works, it is remarked that “some of our 
party say that they observed two of those fortresses on the 
upper side of the Petit Arc Creek, not far from its mouth; that 
the wall was about six feet high, and the sides of the angles 100 

ards in length.” This location would be in Cedar County, 

ebraska, and just above the present Bow Creek. It is very 
evident from the wording of the description given above that 
it treated of something unseen, at least by the compilers of 
the book, but of which they had heard. This illustrates the 
folly of taking “hearsay” evidence in scientific matters, for there 
are no traces of any village or artificial works of any descrip- 
tion to be found in this neighborhood above the mouth of the 
Bow, the land being low and subject to overflow. There are, 
however, several natural ridges, similar to those on Bonhomme 
Point, which run parallel to the current, when the water is high 
and covers the bottom.* 


THE “ANCIENT FORTICATIONS” NEAR BONHOMME ISLAND, 


They continued their ascent of the Missouri, and on Septem- 
ber 2 arrived at what was apparently a place of the greatest 
importance. ‘To quote the narrative: “We went three miles to 
the lower part of an ancient fortification on the south side. * * 
Captain Clarke crossed the river to examine the remains of the 
fortification we had just passed. This interesting object is on 
the south side of the Missouri, opposite the upper extremity of 
Bon Homme island, and in a low level plain, the hills being three 
miles from the river. It begins by a wall composed of earth, 
rising immediately from the bank of the river and running in a 









*On adjacent hills and plateaus there are isolated ruinsof old dirt lod similar 
to those constructed by the Mandans. There is also an ancient fort on the east or 
lower side of Bow Creek, about two miles from its mouth, and another still farther 
south. near Hartington, but these two forts were unknown to the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition. In this connection it may not be amiss to state how the narrative of the 
expedition was framed. No official report was published, but after a time Captain 
Lewis began to prepare a full account for publication, which work he had scarcely 
begun before his death interrupted it. It was then taken up by Nicholas Biddle and 
Captain Clarke, who had before them the letters and diaries of the principal officers, 
together with some journals of subordinates. The work was very nearly brought to 
completion when Mr, B. dropped it. Finally the book was carried through the press 
by another man and published in 1814, eight years after the completion of the sur 
vey. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that discrepancies of various kinds 
are occasionally found in it. 
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direct course S. 76° W., 96 yards; the base of this wall or 
mound is 75 feet and its height about 8.” This is the beginning 
of a minute description of the works according to bearings and 
distances which, with the necessrry description of the river 
topography and conditions, takes up ten and a half pages of the 
printed volume. A ground plan is also given, which shows a 
“redoubt” on the island, and on the main shore opposite a “horn 
work” or “citadel”; together with two long walls which begin 
just above the horn work and extend across the bend, at a 
diverging angle, till they strike the river again; also a number 
of isolated mounds. This description and this map have always. 
been of interest to antiquarians, and seem to have been accepted 
by them as proofs of the existence of prehistoric earth-works 
on the upper Missouri, judging from the mention made of them 
in their various works. The explorers apparently pever thought 
that this site, on so uncertain a river, was a very poor one for 
military purposes, though, to use their own words, “the young 
willows along the water joined to the general appearance of the 
two shores, induce a belief that the bank of the island is en- 
croaching and the Missouri indemnifies itself by washing away 
the base of the fortification. The citadel contains about twenty 
acres, but the parts between*the long walls must embrace 
nearly 500 acres. These are the first remains of the kind 
which we have had an opportunity of examining; but our 
French interpreters assure us that there are great numbers of 
them on the Platte, Kanzas, the Jacques,” etc. 

So striking a place as this would naturally draw the attention 
of antiquarians, but it was never visited, it seems, by any one 
of them to verify the statements ot Lewis and Clarke. On the 
other hand the geologists, whether those who saw the works 
or those who did not, have all united in the opinion that they 
are due to natural causes. Professor F. V. Hayden, who was 
with Lieutenant Warren in 1855, in a private letter written in 
1867, says: “The works on Bon Homme Island I examined 
years ago; they are natural driftings of sand.” Each profes- 
sion, however, naturally leans to the explanation most favorable 
to its own aggrandizement. As a practical archeologist, 
therefore, knowing well that ancient earth-works of artificial 
origin really do exist on the Upper Missouri, I considered it 
not a waste of time to make a personal visit to the island and 
the shore opposite Nebraska. It was not that I had much ex- 
pectation of finding the military elaboration which Lewis and 
Clarke found, but rather to gratify curiosity in general, and 
further to enable future antiquarian writers to either define pre- 
cisely these works “1000 miles up the Missouri” as the work of 
man, or justify them in omitting any mention of them at all if 
again shown to be natural. 

Bonhomme Point is on the Santee Reservation, in the north 
part of Knox County, Nebraska, nearly opposite to the village 
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of Bonhomme, South Dakota, and just 920 miles from. the 
mouth of the river according to the published maps of the 
United States Commission. The earth-works so gloriously de- 
scribed by Captain Clarke as existing on this point are only 
' sand ridges formed by the river, the land being low and subject 

to overflow. Above the point the river deflects from the Ne- 
braska shore and the strong current strikes the high bank on 
the Dakota side, and is gradually cutting it away, while at the 
same time the point is being extended to the north by the ac- . 
cretions from the river. In this way the point has been gradu- 
ally built, and each successive flood also adds to its gencral 
elevation. The sand ridges—of which there are a number ex- 
tending across the point—mostly conform to the general direc- 
tion of the current when the river is at a high stage, for at such 
times it does npt follow the main river bed or channel, but takes 
a straighter course down the valley beween the high banks and 
bluffs. 

Bonhomme Island is east of and just below the point, but is 
now connected with it by a bed of sand, the old channel having 
been filled up within recent years. The general formation and 
character of the island are similar to that of the point. 

The circular redoubt represented on Lewis and Clarke’s 
maps as located on the west side of the island is one of those 
curious natural sand formations which are occassionally met 
with along the Missouri Valley. The bank or wall is some- 
what irregular in outline and lacks considerable of being a 
circle. Some enterprising settler has utilized one side of it by 
building a claim shanty upon it. 

This island is covered with sand-blows, dunes and ridges, and 
it is rather strange that the elaborate description cf the point 
was not extended so as to include all of the island, but perhaps 
the greater portion of them have been formed since the time of 
the expedition, or that the island—then as now—was covered 
with heavy timber and a dense undergrowth, which hid them 
from view. : 

It may be added that along the Missouri, from the mouth of 
Knife River to Sioux City, there are many low points and bot- 
toms and some islands, on which there are similar ridges and 
dunes. Probably the most elaborate of these “earth-works” 
are located on the west side, opposite Springfield, South Dakota, 
and on the west side, opposite to and above Washburn, North 
Dakota. 

* 
* 

Some allowance should be made for the misled enthusiasic of 
these eminent explorers, whose observations are here subjected 
to revision. Their journey was made at a time when the pub- 
lic’s attention had been but lately arrested by important discov- 
eries of imposing monuments of antiquity in the valleys of the 
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Ohio and Mississippi, and it was but natural to surmise that 
something of the kind might be found on the Missouri River, 
whither, the travelers were bound. Between exaggerations 
arising from the fervid imaginings of honest travelers, such as 
Captain Carver and our Missouri explorers, on the one hand, 
and the still more extravagant dreams—if not pure inventions 
and inexcusable falsifications—of the Pidgeons and Barrandts 
on the other, northwestern archeology has had to put up with 
various persistent errors. Each new writer on “North Ameri- 
can Antiquities” felt himselt obliged to make a brief reference 
to the Bonnhomme works in the light of their original mention 
as “fortifications” or prehistoric mounds. 

Considering these mistakes, therefore, should not the working 
archeologist endeavor to make himself useful by doing away 
with error, where possible, as well as by adding to the stock of 
useful facts? 


St. Paul, August 10, 1891. 


ny 
Vv 





NEOLITHIC MAN IN NICARAGUA. 


By J. CRAWForRD, Managua, Nicaragua. 


Numerous evidences of panic and fright among men and 


domestic animals in Nicaragua, in one of the past geological 
epochs, are deeply impressed on stratified rocks many feet below 
the earth’s surface, under the city of Managua, extending south 
and southeastward from Lake Managua to a distance of over one 
mile, possibly further, as far as has been examined, in the direc- 
tion of the extinct volcano Masaya, ten miles distant. The 
footprints indicate haste, confusion and excitement, and are im- 
pressed from one and one-half to two inches deep in the stratum, 
the toes of the feet in every footprint made the deepest mark and 
pushed the mud back toward the heel, as usual from running in 
shallow mud; all are pointed, many directly, others obliquely, 
toward Lake Managua, as if to seek shelter in its waters from a 
storm of burning hot volcanic ashes and cinders, or some equally 
dangerous occurrence. A few roughly polished arrow heads 
and barbed harpoons, but no skeletons nor bones have been 
found in that nor in any of the superimposed strata.* 





*Since this paper was written, November, 1490, there has been found (Feb. 10, 1891 

the dust and small disintegrated parts of several cranium bones and three or four tee 
some human being, in an urn of oblate oval form made of volcanic, iron-colored 

clays and sand and burned. The dimensions of the urns are: depth 68 c. m., greatest 
diameter 68 c. m., diameter across opening at one end 43 c. m., thickness in walls 4, 
to %of aninch. This was discovered in a quarry in the southern part of the city o 
—_ about 15 feet below the earth’s surface and resting on a stratum composed 
of volcanic ejecta hardened sufficiently to be quarried and used in the construction 
of all kinds of walls for residences and 7 buildings in the city of Managua ; 
about 16 feet beneath the urn, four hard conglomerate strata intervening, is the 
stratum on which human footprints were found in large numbers. The bones and 
urn were purchased by the consul for Austria, and will be sent to the museum in 
Vienna, Austria. 
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A short topagraphic and stratigraphic description of the locality 
will enable a comparison to be made with similar conditions of 
surface and strata in other countries, whose geology is better 
known, in order to determine the epoch when these people lived, 
and possibly to decide on the cause of their flight. 

For a few feet south from the water margin of the lake, the 
formation is a coarse sandy beach, then an abrupt cliff 8 to 12 
feet high above the surface of the water, thence south and south- 
eastward for more than a mile, the surface ascends to about 180 
feet above the level of the water in the lake, then comes a series 
of volcanic montecules, cones, craters, and cerros, somewhat 
degraded by erosion extending twenty-five to thirty miles east- 
ward to Lake Nicaragua. 

The stratum bearing impressions of human feet is near Lake 
Managua, about 14 feet beneath the surface of the soil, and on 
a level with the high water mark. It is not much inclined but 
nearly horizontal with the present surface of the earth as it 
ascends south and east of the lake. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The time when men, dogs and horses* fled to Managua to 
shelter themselves from the highly heated cinders and ashes 
ejected from volcano Masaya, was most probably very long ago. 

We may go back, in time, toward that epoch guided by such 
facts as the following. From intelligent and reliable witnesses 
we learn that volcano Masaya, about ten miles eastward from 
the city of Managua and on the west side of the city of Masaya, 
commenced on the roth of November, 1858, emitting (from a 
fissure in its side about 400 feet below the rim of its crater con- 
taining a lake of water) aqueous vapors, sulphurous acid gas, 
chlorine gas, carbon dioxide, etc. This continued for about ten 
dayst then ceased, and, although a part of that fissure still exists, 
gaping and ugly, yet the entire volcanic mass is now so cool 
that its sides and the outer and inner edges of its crater are cov- 
ered with small green trees and flowering plants, accompanied 
by many birdst which appear to consider that volcano extinct. 

From history we learn that on the 1oth of March, 1762,a 
fissure opened in the side of this volcano Masaya, about 300 
feet below the rim of the crater, and poured out lava, at intervals, 
for several days, which covered an area about one-half mile 
wide, near the fissure, and widening gradually, for an extent of 
three or four miles into a forest of large exogenous trees, leaving 
over its course a mass of scoriz, obsidian, vesicular lava and 





*No impression of the side toes of horses have been found in this stratum, in the 
two or three inch deep impressions of horses’ feet. 

he statements are various. 

{I have noticed in the volcanic part of Nicaragua and in other countries, that 
birds seldom or never visit volcanoes that have hot tops and have no isogeothermal 
gy corresponding with the surrounding country; birds and wild animals appear 

have an instinctive knowledge of the natural causes, dynamic and kinetic, at 
work in the mysterious depths of the earth. 
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stones, which now look as if fresh and hot. Many trees along 
the edge of this flow of lava were carbonized, and parts of them 
are yet standing. The ashes and cinders then sent out with 
explosive force through the fissure, have been washed away down 
into the lakes. The volcanic activity created no great disturb- 
ance is the present city of Masaya, situated on the east side of 
the volcanic mountain, opposite to the fissure, and the ashes 
reached to the city of Managua, ten miles distant, only by oc- 
casional gusts of wind, not of sufficient quantity or temperature 
to cause any other unpleasantness than great apprehension of 
danger, 

Anterior to this activity in 1762, we have no reliable human 
record of any other outburst from this volcano, and physical evi- 
dences indicate that it had been quiet for very many centuries, 
possibly for one or more geological epochs. 


In comparing these facts in reference to the eruptions with 
other volcanoes the history of which is better known, but which 
have far more deeply eroded sides, of which facts are obtained, 
we find, that the materials forming, in considerably large part, 
the montecules, cones and sides of Etna, are easily loosened by 
rains and can be washed down in large quantities by torrents as 
at volcano Masaya; also that each, in: its own locality, has sea- 
eons of heavy rains; but the lava which poured from Etna four 
hundred years B. C., and stopped the Carthagenian army in its 
march against Syracuse, is now, much of it, exposed on the 
earth’s surface where it flowed and is not covered by sedimentary 
materials, washed down, from Etna’s side, nor covered by floods 
of mud, Yet, in less than ten miles from volcano Masaya, the 
stratification near Lake Managua of materials ejected from vol- 
canoes and washed down and deposited, is hard and more than 
twelve feet thick at its least depth, above the hard stratum deeply 
impressed by human footprints, and these impressions of feet 
were made when the surface of that stratum was only partly 
hardened or in a stiff, muddy condition. Any estimate in years 
of the time necessary to form and then to harden an ejecta con- 
glomerate so slowly as not to fissure, such as each ot these strata 
near Lake Managua, and the time intervening between the dry- 
ing and hardening of one stratum before commencing the depo- 
sition of another, would be solely speculative. I have not 
sufficient data from my own or others’ observations of volcanoes 
as to the average quantity of matter annually washed down from 
their sides, either by ordinary rains or during seasons of extra- 
ordinary floods, to make from the annual erosion an estimate of 
time necessary to form such deposits as the conglomerate strata 
beneath the city of Mangua and extending toward the extinct 
volcano Masaya. . 


There certainly has been an epoch of great elevation a 
glaciation in part of Nicaragua, and a subsequent epoch of su 
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sidence in all, and much ice melting and torrentials floods in 
parts. There are many evidences here of the occurrence of the 
glacial, champlain.and terrace epoch. Probably this statum con- 
taining human footprints, and the superimposed strata, were 
deposited during the later elevation and depression of the cham- 
plain epoch and early part of the terrace; if so, then there is in 
Nicaragua evidence of men in large numbers and congregated in 
large towns or cities of thirty thousand or more, during the later 
champlain or early terrace epoch. And, if we accept M. Foret’s 
calculations in reference to the time occupied in silting parts of 
Lake Geneva by the River Rhone in an effort to get at the date 
of the conclusion of the glacial period there, as a basis for the 
hardening of the stratum underneath the city of Mangua, we 
can probably say more than fifty thousand years ago.—American 
Geologist, September, 1891. 
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THE MAN OF SPY. 
By Max LouHEst. 


Among the most interesting exhibits at the recent meeting of 
the International Geological Congress, was that of M. Max 
Lohest, of Liege, Belgium. Although unfortunately M. Lohest’s 
paper was crowded out, and consequently the members had not 
the advantage of hearing it, yet his photographs and pamphlet 
were, examined by several of those who combine archeology 
with geology. 

M. Lohest’s paper read before the Anthropological Congress 
gives an account of his investigation of the grotto of Spy, near 
Liege, on the property of the Count of Beauffort. In this cav- 
ern M. Lohest found under a thick bed of rubbish and fallen 
fragments of timestone, three distinct ossiferous beds. The up- 
permost of these was in part stalagmitic, and contained a few 
bones of an undetermined species of deer, a bear’s tooth, and 
some pieces of the bones of the mammoth. Besides these and 
mingled with them were great numbers of flint implements of 
various patterns, some of them resembling the type known as 
“‘Mousterian,” from the cavern of that name, and others are like 
those found in the well known Engis cave, in Belgium. Some 
are notched like saws and of very thin and delicate workman- 
ship. They consist of scrapers, points, blades, knives, etc., 
worked on one face, some apparently to be set in handles and 
others not. 

No instruments of bone or of ivory were found in this upper 
layer and the flints are mostly covered with a white or bluish 
patina, sometimes very thick. 

Under this stalagmitic layer was a second ossiferous bed, 
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usually red from the presence of iron ore, many fragments of 
which were found. 

Here occurred the following fauna: Rhinoceros tichorhinus, 
abundant; Equus caballus (horse), very common; Cervus 
elephus (red deer); Cervus canadensis? (elk); Cervus megaceros 
(Irish elk); Cervus tarandus (reindeer); Ovis aries (sheep); Bos 
primigenius (bison); Bos priscus (aurochs); Elephus primigenius 
(mammoth), very abundant; Ursus spelzeus (cave bear), scarce; 
Meles taxus (badger); Canis vulpes (tox); Canis lupus? (wolf), 
familaris? (dog); Mustela foina leeuell Hyena spelza (cave 
hyena), very abundant; Felis spelza (cave lion), a few teeth ; 
Felis catturs (cat); Sus scrofa (pig). These determinations are 
due to M. Fraipont, professor of palzontology at the University 
of Liege. Numerous hearths were also found on this layer com- 
posed of stones, and containing burnt wood and ashes. 


The material used by the old inhabitants of this grotto were 
flint, phthanite, sandstone, chalcedony, opal, ivory, bone and 
horn, and the total number of implements obtained was very 
large. There are 140 “Mousterian” points, most of them thick 
at the base and not intended for setting in handles, whose aver- 
age dimensions are 4 inches long by 3 inches wide; a number of 
fine flakes and awls, and arrows or dart heads, of very fine work- 
manship, and some of them 5 inches long, resembling in type 
the “solutrean” implements of the Dordogue, a single small core 
from which flakes have been taken, and numerous blocks rejected 
on account of some defect after a flake or two had been struck 
off, and 300 scrapers of various sizes and types. 


Implements, etc., of ivory were more numerous in this layer 
than in any other known cave in Belgium. Chips were so abun- 
dant as to form a breccia in one place: The objects found were 
for the most part for dress or ornament, and the material had 
often degenerated into a chalky substance. Many of them were 
unfinished or the different stages of manufacture were revealed. 
Some of them were marked with striation, as was also the case 
with the implements of horn and of bone found with the ivory. 
On a rib of the mammoth or rhinoceros was found a series of 
“circumflex accents” ranged one above another, of which a fig- 
ure is given in the pamphlet. One hollow horn was filled and 
stained with iron oxide, and is supposed by M. Lohest to have 
been a receptacle of this material for coloring the persons or the 
implements of the cave men. These with four fragments of 
pottery, found by another investigator, complete the list of relics 
from the second ossiferous layer. 

The third contains a fauna; so far as it goes, identical with that 
of the second bed. Rhinoceros tichorhinus, abundant; Equus 
caballus, very abundant; Cervus elephus, rare; Cervus tarandus, 
rare; Bos primigenius, common; Elephus primigenius, common; 
Ursus spelzeus, rare; Meles taxus, rare; Hyena spelza, abundant. 
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In this bed, however, were found, as in the other, abundance of 
flint implements, but somewhat different in form and material 
from those above mentioned. The great interest of this layer, 
and indeed of the whole find, is the discovery not only of the 
works of man, but of man himself, in the form of two partial 
skeletons, one skull of which is nearly complete. This of course 
forms the central point of M. Lohest’s paper, and he justly goes 
into detail concerning it. We will condense his account written 
by Dr. Fraipont. 

“The human relics belong to the most ancient fossil race, that 
of Neanderthal or of Canstadt. The skulls, fairly complete, 
present all the ethnic characters of that race, whose remains are 
known from France, Italy, Austria, Germany and Sweden. 
Hitherto only a single jaw has been obtained from a cave 
(Naulette) in Belgium.” 

One of these skulls is apparently that of an old woman, the 
other that of a middle-aged man. They are both very thick. 
The former is clearly dolichocephalic (index 70), the other less 
so. Both have very prominent eyebrows and large orbits with 
low retreating foreheads, excessively so in the woman. The 
lower jaws are heavy, the older has almost no projecting chin. 
The teeth are large, and the last molar is as large as the others. 
These points are characteristic of an inferior and the oldest 
known race. The bones indicate, like those of Neanderthal and 
Naulette, small square shouldered individuals. M. Lohest adds: 

“The skeletons from Spy are among the most important dis- 
coveries relating to the oldest known race of men. The cave 
shows three ossiferous layers, and remains of the mammoth oc- 
cur in all three. Stone implements chipped only on one face 
indicate the ‘mousterian’ type of industry.” 

“The relics of the three layers indicate an ad?ance in the 
character of the workmanship.” 

“The second layer by its association of chipped tools with 
ornaments of ivory and bone show its close relationship to the 
‘mousterian’ type, and at the same time is free from all suspicion 
of accidental mixture.” 

“The study of the bones of the lowest level proves beyond 
doubt that the earliest race of men’as yet known in Belgium, 
had a skull of the type of ‘Neanderthal’ and used instruments of 
the ‘mousterian’ pattern.” 

In the above discovery we have at last clear and indisputable 
traces of the men whom up to now we have known almost 
entirely by their tools. A few disjointed bones not free from 
suspicion, are now fortified by evidences that cannot be gainsaid, 
and the old Canstadt or Neanderthal race stands before us as an 
extinct but real ancestor—/rom the American Ceologist, Sép- 
tember, 1891. . 
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ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We give in this number a series of articles on the recent dis- 
coveries and discussions which bear so closely on the subject of 
the antiquity of man. These discoveries are now so well authen- 
ticated and so carefully stated that no one can fail to give them 
great weight, but the discussions seem to take the turn which 
each one’s preconceived opinions direct. This thing, however, 
may be said, the age of man in Europe does not at present affect 
his age in America, since the discoveries on the two continents are 
in great contrast. According to the Europeans the order of the 
ages is as follows: I. The paleolithic age, divided into (1) the 
age of the gravel, (2) the age of the earlier troglodytes and the 
extinct animals, (3) the age of the later troglodytes or the rein- 
deer period. II. The neolithic age, divided into (1) the age of 
the kitchen middens, (2) the earlier lake-dwellings, (3) the bar- 
rows. III. The bronze age, divided into (1) the later lake-dwell- 
ings, (2) the rude stone monuments. Recent discoveries in 
America, have, however, brought confusion into the order, and 
we have, as some would claim: I. The Nampa Image. II. The 
footprints in Nicaragua. III. The stones from the gravel-beds 
in Ohio and New Jersey. This places the neolithic before the 
paleolithic. It would also assign the age of such extinct ani- 
mals as the mastodon to a later period, namely, that of the 
Mound-builders, thus reversing the case still more. Now the 
question is, which shall we follow, the order given by the Euro- 
peans, which seems so well established, or that suggested by 
recent American discoveries, which is so unsettled? 

The date of the paleolithic age, to be sure, has been les- 
sened by the American geologists, but the date of the neolithic 
has been made earlier than the paleolithic. The problem is be- 
fore us, Shall we give up the order and place the neolithic 
before the paleolithic, and say that the geology of the west has 
proven this? or shall we hold to the order and say that the 
Nampa Image and the footprints must be more recent than the 
paleolithics of the gravel beds? In other words, shall we yield 
our archeology to geology, or shall we hold to archeology and 
leave geology to adjust the dates and order of superimposition 
by further discoveries. The volcanic deposits certainly ought 
not to control the more regular. 
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In this bed, however, were found, as in the other, abundance of 
flint implements, but somewhat different in form and material 
from those above mentioned. The great interest of this layer, 
and indeed of the whole find, is the discovery not only of the 
works of man, but of man himself, in the form of two partial 
skeletons, one skull of which is nearly complete. This of course 
forms the central point of M. Lohest’s paper, and he justly goes 
into detail concerning it. We will condense his account written 
by Dr. Fraipont. 

“The human relics belong to the most ancient fossil race, that 
of Neanderthal or of Canstadt. The skulls, fairly complete, 
present all the ethnic characters of that race, whose remains are 
known from France, Italy, Austria, Germany and Sweden. 
Hitherto only a single jaw has been obtained from a cave 
(Naulette) in Belgium.” 

One of these skulls is apparently that of an old woman, the 
other that of a middle-aged man. They are both very thick. 
The former is clearly dolichocephalic (index 70), the other less 
so. Both have very prominent eyebrows and large orbits with 
low retreating foreheads, excessively so in the woman. The 
lower jaws are heavy, the older has almost no projecting chin. 
The teeth are large, and the last molar is as large as the others. 
These points are characteristic of an inferior and the oldest 
known race. The bones indicate, like those of Neanderthal and 
Naulette, small square shouldered individuals. M. Lohest adds: 

“The skeletons from Spy are among the most important dis- 
coveries relating to the oldest known race of men. The cave 
shows three ossiferous layers, and remains of the mammoth oc- 
cur in all three. Stone implements chipped only on one face 
indicate the ‘mousterian’ type of industry.” 

“The relics of the three layers indicate an advance in the 
character of the workmanship.” 

“The second layer by its association of chipped tools with 
ornaments of ivory and bone show its close relationship to the 
‘mousterian’ type, and at the same time is free from all suspicion 
of accidental mixture.” 

“The study of the bones of the lowest level proves beyond 
doubt that the earliest race of men as yet known in Belgium, 
had a skull of the type of ‘Neanderthal’ and used instruments of 

‘the ‘mousterian’ pattern.” 

In the above discovery we have at last clear and indisputable 
traces of the men whom up to now we have known almost 
entirely by their tools. A few disjointed bones not free from 
suspicion, are now fortified by evidences that cannot be gainsaid, 
and the old Canstadt or Neanderthal race stands before us as an 
extinct but real ancestor—From the American Ceologist, Sep- 

‘tember, 1891. 
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Editorial. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We give in this number a series of articles on the recent dis- 
coveries and discussions which bear so closely on the subject of 
the antiquity of man. These discoveries are now so well authen- 
ticated and so carefully stated that no one can fail to give them 
great weight, but the discussions seem to take the turn which 
each one’s preconceived opinions direct. This thing, however, 
may be said, the age of man in Europe does not at present affect 
his age in America, since the discoveries on the two continents are 
in great contrast. According to the Europeans the order of the 
ages is as follows: I. The paleolithic age, divided into (1) the 
age of the gravel, (2) the age of the earlier troglodytes and the 
extinct animals, (3) the age of the later troglodytes or the rein- 
deer period. II. The neolithic age, divided into (1) the age of 
the kitchen middens, (2) the earlier lake-dwellings, (3) the bar- 
rows. III. The bronze age, divided into (1) the later lake-dwell- 
ings, (2) the rude stone monuments. Recent discoveries in 
America, have, however, brought confusion into the order, and 
we have, as some would claim: I. The Nampa Image. II. The 
footprints in Nicaragua. III. The stones from the gravel-beds 
in Ohio and New Jersey. This places the neolithic before the 
paleolithic. It would also assign the age of such extinct ani- 
mals as the mastodon to a later period, namely, that of the 
Mound-builders, thus reversing the case still more. Now the 
question is, which shall we follow, the order given by the Euro- 
peans, which seems so well established, or that suggested by 
recent American discoveries, which is so unsettled? 

The date of the paleolithic age, to be sure, has been les- 
sened by the American geologists, but the date of the neolithic 
has been made earlier than the paleolithic. The problem is be- 
fore us. Shall we give up the order and place the neolithic 
before the paleolithic, and say that the geology of the west has 
proven this? or shall we hold to the order and say that the 
Nampa Image and the footprints must be more recent than the 
paleolithics of the gravel beds? In other words, shall we yield 
our archeology to geology, or shall we hold to archzology and 
leave geology to adjust the dates and order of superimposition 
by further discoveries. The volcanic deposits certainly ought 
not to control the more regular. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Footprints In NICARAGUA.—We have given a quotation 
from The American Geologist'on “The Footprints of Nicaragua,” 
for the reason that we think our readers will desire to know what 
is to be said further on the subject, as THE ANTIQUARIAN has 
been the chief means of information. Mr. Crawford’s position 
seems to be different from that of Dr. Earl Flint, but he cer- 
tainly has placed the date of the footprints farther back than the 
facts will admit. We call attention to the discrepancies. The 
writer speaks of horses. What kind of horses does he mean? 
He speaks also ot the champlain era, but places the date of the 
footprints 50,000 years ago. Geologists do not claim any such 
antiquity for champlain depcsits. The evidences of population 
given by Mr. Crawford in reality retute his position as to the 
extreme age. We conclude that there are no means of deter- 
mining dates as to any of these remarkable finds, whether in 
Nicaragua or near Table mountain, for they are in volcanic re- 
gions, where the ordinary operations of nature are entirely 
changed, 


THe Man oF Spy.—We have quoted from Zhe Geologist a 
few remarks about the Man of Spy. In Zhe American Nat- 
uralist, Dr. Thomas Wilson also refers to the discussion before 
the International Congress at Paris, in 1889. The cavern where 
the skeleton. was found is on the Meuse, in Belgium. Dr. Topi- 
nard was doubtful if the facial portion ofethe face was correct, 
and said the osteology of the body must rest doubtful. The 
incurvation of the tibia was apparent. M. DeQuatrefages re- 
served his opinion as to Simian resemblances. Dr. Hamy said 
that the skull had re-habilitated the Neanderthal, and gave proof 
that in the quaternary a special human race appeared, bearing 
characteristics between the Neanderthal and the Constadt. New 
evidences of these were to be found in the fragments from 
Lahr, discovered in 1823; also from the Grotto de Gourdan and 
the Grotto of Malarnaud, and from Naulette. The race of 
Cromagnon is also represented by several new discoveries. 
Dr, Lagneau spoke of the great extension of territory which this 
race of Constadt had covered in pre-historic times. 


Tue Grotocy or Ecypr.—As illustrating further this subject 
we would refer to a very interesting article in the last number of 
The Journal of the Victoria Institute, by Professor Edward Hull, 
on “The Geological History of Egypt.” In this article the 
author shows the changes which occurred during the eocene, 
miocene and pleiocene ages, and makes especial reference to the 
first “continental period” of Lyell, and the age of the mammoth, 
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of the hairy rhinoceros, and of paleocosmic man. At the close 
of the pleiocine or the commencement of the pleistocene period 
a great migration of the European animals into Africa took 
place, by which the aboriginal forms were replaced by the invad- 
ing host of fiercer and more powerful animals. The gradual 
elevation of the land and lowering of the temperature during the 
glacial period drove the animals (whose remains are found in the 
caves) to the southward. This accounts for the presence in 
Africa of the numerous forms of the pachydermata, felines, an- 
telopes and ruminants, Perhaps man followed in the steps of the 
great pachydermata and felines, when they became object of the 
chase. Certain it is that rude stone weapons and works of human 
art occur in the ancient terraces on the banks of the Nile, which 
are of an age long anterior to the most ancient works of Egypt’s 
historic art. The terraces on the Nile were formed during a 
time of depression and submergence which followed that of ele- 
vation. The Nile was an arm of the sea, a deeply eroded piain 
at its mouth, where now is the delta. The Mediterranean and 
the Red sea joined, and the waters of the Jordan formed a lake 
120 miles long, and 100 feet above the present level, or 1400 feet 
above the present surface of the Dead sea. The length of time 
which has elapsed may be estimated by the deposition of the 
alluvial deposits in the delta of the Nile—that is, from the period 
of palecosmic man to the colonization of Egypt. According to 
Sir J. W. Dawson this was about 5,000 years, this colonization 
having taken place about 3,000 B.C. This corresponds with 
the ordinary estimate as made by American geologists (8,000 or 
10,000 years) for the glacial period and the appearance of paleo- 
lithic man. 


Cup Stones AND Rinc Marks.—Our readers are aware that a 
few years ago Dr. Charles Rau prepared a monogram, which was 
issued by the Smithsonian Institute, on cup stones and ring 
marks. He showed that these simple sculpturings are found all 
over the globe, in India, in the British Isles, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Switzerland, in the United States—in Pennsy]l- 
vania and Dakota— also in Mexico and elsewhere, and referred 
to some of the explanations of their use. The subject was so 
treated, however, that the cup stones became more mysterious 
than ever. It appears now that another author has written a 
new but anonymous book (published in by A Reader, London, 
1891), and has given some interesting facts not accessible to 
Dr. Rau, but takes the position that phallic worship was em- 
bodied in the cavities. Mr. T. H, Lewis also has discovered a 
group of them in Ransom County, Dakota, and has published a 
pamphlet with an illustration of the group. The peculiarity of 
this group is that the cups are connected by straight parallel 
channels, with transverse channels. These transverse channels 
differ from those found anywhere else, as they mark the outlines 
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of certain animal figures, a perforation or cup cavity being seen 
in the head and another near the tail of one of the animal figures. 
This discovery, we think, does away with several of the theories 
which have been held by the European archzologists. One of 
these theories was that they marked the place of altars to Baal ; 
another was that they were made by the Druids and were con- 
nected with their mystic rites; another was that they were phallic 
symbols, frequently containing emblems of the Mahadeo; another 
that they were used in connection with human sacrifices, the 
channels having once been filled with the blood of the victims. 
This discovery by (Mr. Lewis of parallel channels with cups at 
the end, and transverse channels representing animal effigies, 
nonpluses the theory, however, and leaves the subject again in 
obscurity. 


Tue Stupy oF SKULLS,—We respond heartily to the sug- 
gestion made by the Europeans, that the subject of craniology 
and comparative anatomy be followed up more carefully by the 
Archzologists. We confess to great awkwardness when we 
reach a skull or skeleton. The attitudes and situation we are 
careful to note, as these have to do with the customs of the 
American races, but merely discerning the difference between 
the skulls and skeletons as they are exhumed in a general way, 
is not sufficient; and yet no one in the west, be he a professional 
practitioner or not, seems to have had experience in craniom- 
etry. We suggest that the University of Pennsylvania, where 
Dr, Morton deposited his great store of human crania, take up 
this subject as a specialty. The local work of gathering relics 
for the museum, is important, and the curator is receiving no- 
tices enough for that. How will the discoveries of crania be 
utilized? This is the question before us. 


THE SKULL OF THE SERPENT WorSHIPER.—In this connection 
we would mention the fact that the study of craniology has gen- 
erally so far been neglected by most of the explorers in this 
country that we can draw no comparison between skulls found 
in America. Another thing in our way is that so far, very few 
caves with human remains have been discovered in the northern 
continent. We have, however, one discovery to mention which 
has a bearing on the subject: In examining the skull taken 
from the depth of the serpent mound near Quincy last summer, 
we noticed the very great contrasts between its shape and that 
of all the other skulls which have been discovered, The skulls 
from the tops of the mounds in this vicinity, all of the common 
type—long, narrow, and angular—resemble those of the later 
native races of the hunter class. This skull is not only broad 
and flat, but it lacked the angular peculiarities. It is a very 
heavy skull and was attended with a large-boned skeleton. We 
have noticed three kinds of skulls in the northern mounds: one 
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with the angular occiput, another with the symmetrical shape, 
this one with the broad and low forehead and heavy posterior. 
We might class the first as dolichocephalic, the second as ortho- 
cephalic, and the latter as brachycephallic. It is not a southern 
skull, nor is it a skull resembling the negro, but 1s unique. 


Max MuLier’s ApprEss.—The celebrated Max Miiller, in 
1847, delivered an address before the British Association, and 
after an interval of over forty years has, in 1891, given another, 
in which he reviews the progress of the science of philology 
and ethnology. His positions are somewhat startling, especially 
if we consider the sentiments uttered and the impressions gen- 
erally held. He claims that he has always opposed the idea that 
ethnology was based either primarily or even chiefly on philol- 
ogy. Healso claims that the languages of savages are all of 
them the fragments and decadence of more advanced tongues. 
He further states that the differentiation of skulls took place in 
prehistoric times, but maintains that the theory that the Aryan 
speech belonged to the dolichocephalic, or the Semitic to the 
mesocephalic, or the Turanians to the brachycephalic, is a mere 
random guess. This is, to our mind, a very sensible conclusion 
on the part of the great professor. 


THE CARTHAGE FIND—A recent find of skeletons near Carthage, 
Illinois, has excited some attention trom the newspapers. This 
find was so similar, however, to several which the editor himself 
has made that it excited no surprise. The fact is that in this 
region—the region between the mouth of the Illinois River and 
of the Rock River—the prevalence of bone burials is about as 
marked as that of burials in the ordinary way. We have found 
mounds with the layers of bones alternating with layers of flat 
stones, the skulls in rows and the long bones placed promiscu- 
ously, exactly as the professors of Carthage found them, Thanks 
are due, however, to Messrs. Hill and Davidson for the informa- 
tion. The modes of burial practiced were as follows: 1. Skele- 
tons with knees drawn up to the chin, in the top of the mounds, 
2. Skeletons in a recumbent attitude, sometimes wrapped in 
red paint, but oftener with stones placed around them, in the 
middle of the mounds. 3. Skeletons with evidences of partial 
cremation, at the bottom of the mounds. 4. Skeletons lying 
parallel, and thoroughly cremated, were found at the bottom of 
the mound in the serpent effigy, the bodies having been placed 
on the altar or fire-bed. The bone burial was probably practiced 
by some recent tribe of Indians. Wedonot ascribe them to the 
Mound-builders. 


INSCRIBED SToNE.—A letter containing an account of a find 
near LaHarpe has been received from Mr. J. W. Hungate. The 
stone was found under an oak tree, which was twelve inches in 
diameter, not far from the site of an old stockade wall or earth 
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circle, called by some Fort LaHarpe, though there is no other 
evidence that the fort had ever been visited by the white man, 
The following is a description given by Wayman Huston, the 
person who made the discovery: “Each slab is about ten inches 
long and eight inches broad, the upper edge of each being straight 
and smooth, and five-eighths of aninchthick. The other edges 
are irregular and quite thin. The composition is sandstone, im- 
pregnated with iron, and quite hard. They were discovered 
about one hundred yards south of a small stream or creek, in a 
woodland pasture, and on a hillside, where the soil was yellow 
clay, and doubtless had never been disturbed by the plow or by 
tillage of any kind. They were lying flat, with the inscribed 
faces together, and close to them was the head of an Indian 
arrow-point and three flint spalls, eacn with sharp edges. The 
inscribed face of the slabs seems to be unchanged by the ele- 
ments since split off, probably, from the same water-worn boulder. 
The reverse side appears about as smooth as an ordinary boulder. 
The inscription is clearly cut, possibly by one of the flint spalls 
found near them, and it consists of a date in Arabic figures and 
also writing in Roman letters. The date appears to be June 11, 
1715. The writing is certainly not French nor Italian, but what 
it means I can not make out. A fac simile of the inscriptions is 
attached to this affidavit. I delivered said stones to Daniel Sovit, 
who deposited them in the bank of Hungate, Ward & Co., in 
LaHarpe, where they now are.” 


Fuint Disxs.—Seven thousand two hundred and thirty disks 
and leaf-shaped implements were recently taken from a mound 
near Clarke’s Fort. Mr. W. K. Moorehead, with a corps of. ex- 
plorers, has been at work on the mounds near this celebrated 
earth-work, where Squier and Davis formerly found so many in- 
esting relics. The deposit was in an elliptical mound, “No. 22.” 
It is suggested that the shape of the mound was the same as 
that of the disks and that there was a symbolism in the whole 
deposit. The only discrepancy in this theory is that the apex 
of the heaps of disks did not correspond with that of the mound, 
the ovoid mound having its axis north and south, but that of the 
heap trended to the west. Zhe Chillicothe Leader has an account 
of the find. The disks, when taken out, are said to constitute a 
pile twelve feet long, three feet high and four feet broad, and are 
reckoned as about half a car-load. Mr. Moorehead is exploring 
these Ohio mounds in the interest of the Columbian Exposition, 
in the department of which Prof. F. W. Putnam has the charge. 
His method of work is said to be accurate and painstaking, and 
we congratulate him on the fortunate find. 
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